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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—_~.——_ 
X-MARSHAL BAZAINE escaped from the Isle de St. 
E Marguerite on the 9th inst. According to semi-official 
statements, he got down a knotted rope, hung over the face 
of the cliff, to a boat prepared by his wife and a Mexican 
kinsman. They rowed him to a steamer, which landed him 
on the Italian coast, whence he proceeded either to Belgium 
or to Switzerland. It is more probable that his gaolers 
were seduced, either by bribes or promises, and that M. 
Bazaine went away without any particular trouble, the 
authorities in Paris thinking that he would make no attempt to 
fly. Opinion in Paris accuses Marshal MacMahon of complicity, 
and no doubt the choice of time, just after the rising of the 
Assembly, looks a little odd, but the President has no particular 
reason to favour Bazaine. Nor do we believe that the Bonapartists 
were much interested in his escape, as they have Generals enough 
without selecting the most detested man in France. It is much more 
probable that the ex-Marshal was tired of confinement, and 
having given no parole, thought he might as well be at liberty in 
Italy or Spain. The story that he has been offered a command in the 
Spanish Army has this in its fayour,—that he served with credit in 
Spain, speaks Spanish, and married a Mexican wife; but he is 
much more likely to live quietly. An oldish man, who has grown 
fat, who has plenty of money, and who is under a deep cloud, 
is not very likely to want to recommence a soldier's life. If he 
does, Spain is his field ; but there is no proof that he does, 











It appears to be understood that Germany, Austria, England, 
France, and Italy will recognise the Regency of Marshal Serrano. 
Great joy has been expressed in Madrid at the news, which is 
considered a proof that Don Carlos has nothing more to expect 
from abroad. There has been no reason for months why the 
Regent should not be recognised, but it has still to be proved 
that recognition will greatly benefit his cause. It will probably 
gain more from the victory which General Moriones is stated to 
have gained at Oteiza over eighteen battalions of Carlists, and 
from the suspension of quarrels within the Cabinet itself. ‘The 
appointment of General Moriones to an important command 
means, of course, the temporary triumph of the Republicans, as 
does also S. Castelar’s semi-official mission to Paris. The ‘Treasury 
seems to be in extreme straits for money, and the troops are 
irritated by the incessant muddles in the Commissariat depart- 
ment,—muddles due, we are told, though we can scarcely believe 
it, to actual want of cash. Want of audacity and brain at head- 
quarters would be much more like the truth. 


Mr. Goschen has been the first politician of Cabinet rank to 
make a speech outside Parliament. He addressed a new Liberal 
Association at Frome on Tuesday in a style which seems to have 
excited an enthusiasm of delight. The speech, in truth, was far 
better than any which the Member for London has recently 
delivered in Parliament, full of point, and confidence, and ‘ go’ 
a speech to encourage the despondent and fire the audacious. The 
Session, he said, had been dull at first, so dull, that a Member 
told him he was sorry he had ever tried to enter the House ; but 
it grew warm towards its close, although, as he freely admitted, 


the Services were more contented. ‘The Colonels had 
ceased from troubling, and the Admirals were at rest.’ That 
was a good thing, and though the time was about to arrive 
for criticism, and though he repudiated the Conservative doc- 
trine that a Tory might abuse anybody, but a Liberal must be 
mealy-mouthed, he would rather the criticism were one of prin- 
ciples than of administrative details. The Liberals must win back 
their way to power by a struggle on principles. ‘The Tories had 
principles, though they could not act on them. No cheers were 
so loud as those which greeted the most violent passages in Lord 
Sandon’s speech upon the Endowed Schools Bill. Lord Sandon 
modified his language, “but you cannot modify the cheer.” 
Ministers had always been cheered on the first announcement of 
their measures, and had only become crestfallen when they dis- 
covered in Committee that the country would not have them. 
The fact was, Mr. Disraeli, with a Conservative majority and 
a super-Conservative Cabinet, could not pass Conservative 
measures; and the principles of Liberals were embodied in the 
measures, the budgets, and the estimates of their successors, 


Mr. Goschen next proceeded to indicate the attitude Liberals 
should immediately assume. They should strenuously watch to 
see that nothing they had done was undone. ‘They must not, as 
Lord Sandon said the Tories had been, be bewildered by their 
misfortunes, but assert themselves throughout the country, so 
that the Tories might do Liberal work, as they would do, for they 
had a chief who was not a Conservative, and a majority which dare 
not use its power. ‘“‘ A Conservative chief is only permitted to reign 
while he cajoles Conservatives into sanctioning Liberal measures.”’ 
The Liberal party in the Commons now showed a strong disposi- 
tion to unite, and outside they had unshaken confidence in the 
leader who for five years had led them to victory, and never won 
a triumph which did not redound to the interest and greatness of 
the country. During five years of work no member of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Cabinet had quitted it, and if differences had appeared 
afterwards, why, the Tories were quarrelling in their honeymoon. 
It would be most impolitic to invent a ‘cry ;” for power would 
come back the moment Mr. Disraeli failed in his increasingly diffi- 
cult task of educating his followers. No part of the speech, as we 
have noticed elsewhere, was received more enthusiastically than 
the reference to Mr. Gladstone, whose name, as his Income-tax 
manifesto is forgotten, is again becoming a spell. 


The Old-Catholic experiment in Switzerland has collapsed 
very suddenly. Father Hyacinthe, who had accepted the cure 
of Geneva, has resigned it, finding that the Council of State 
under which he had to act was, as he says, neither Catholic nor 
Liberal. That Council desires, in fact, to set up a new Church, 
very different from that of Rome; while Pére Hyacinthe is still 
in Luther's first position, a hopelessly illogical one. If he may 
judge for himself sufficiently to marry, he may judge for himself 
on all points ; and if he judges for himself on all points, he must 
allow others to do the same. A Roman Catholic Church inde- 
pendent of the Pope, and reformed exactly down to the point Pére 
Hyacinthe approves, is an impossibility, as much abler men than 
himself will very speedily find. The Old-Catholic movement must 
become, under whatever name, a Protestant movement—that is, 
must admit of the right of private judgment—or it must end ina 
submission. ‘The principle at issue is not the celibacy of the 
clergy, but the comparative rights of authority and reason. 

The break-up of. the Ashantee Monarchy, which it was pre- 
dicted would result from the English victory, has begun earlier 
than any one expected. The military fame of the kingdom of 
Coffee Calcalli was the foundation of its power, and the entry of 
Sir Garnet Wolseley’s army into Coomassie convinced the most 
sceptical of the West Coast tribes that their old tyrants had found 
their masters, The Kings of Djuabin and Becqua have declined 
King Coffee's invitation to renew their homage to him on bis 
return to his capital, and it is said that their belief in 














the warlike superiority of the Ashantees has been so far 
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shaken that they have declared their readiness to resort! An ‘Ex-M.P.” writes to the Times to recommend that t, 
to force if their independence should be threatened. Such | Colonies should contribute towards. the support of the British 
a defiance would until quite recently have provoked an invasion, | Navy. The Dutch Colonies pay for their ships, and « Ex.y Pp” 
but the Ashantee spirit is daunted, and King Coffee has appealed | seems to think that the -Colonies would be delighted to 
to the British Administrator at Cape Coast Castle for assistance. | secure more frequent visits from our squadrons, or eyen in 
It is no part of our business to win back for the Ashantees the some cases stationary ships, at a certain sacrifice of money. If 
suzerainty they have lost by their own reckless arrogance. But that is true, it might be possible to organise a small colonial 
it will be well for our Government to hint to the Coast tribes) fleet; but we are a little doubtful both of the justice and of the 
that while they have a perfect right to repel the aggressions of the | wisdom of the proposal. It is rather hard, when we claim the 
Ashantees, the latter have an equal right to claim facilities for exclusive right of deciding the foreign policy of the Empire, that 
trade and free access to the sea. A denial of these would prac- | the Colonies should be called on to defend themselves by land 





tically starve the inland kingdom to death, and as long as the| and sea too; and any contribution would involve a right 
a - ! . . . . 
Ashantees are able to fight at all they cannot be expected to| of complaint as to the distribution of the Fleet, which 


would sadly hamper the Admiralty. As to extra allowances 
for services performed in Colonial waters, they would be resisted 
| by any experienced First Lord. His life would be a burden to 
| him, under the pressure to send men with interest to the fayoured 
stations. He has enough of that already, in the pressure to keep 
favourites away from dangerous or disagreeable duty. 


endure this. 


The Negro riots at Austin, in the State of Mississippi, are only 
worthy of remark so far as they tend to show the electric condition 
of the South generally. It is quite certain that the feeling of the 
Southern whites against the government of the States by emanci- 
pated slaves and ‘“ carpet-baggers ” is increasing in intensity, and 
the temper on both sides manifested in the little war in Arkansas} [gs brutality, which is so dreadfully on the increase in the 
that was brought to a close only the other day by the intervention | North, declining in London? It would seem so, for Colonel 
of the Federal Government, is evidently smouldering in the whole | Henderson, in his annual report on the Police, states that the 
of the Mississippi Valley. The disturbance at Austin appears to | number of assaults on policemen in 1873-4 was only 2,521, against * 
be an affair of some importance, for though the town is a small | 3,692 in the previous year. That is a most remarkable decrease, 
one, it occupies the north-western corner of the State, and the| and an accurate perception of its cause would greatly help the 
seizure of the place by the negroes, who threw up barricades and | Magistrates in dealing with violent ruffians. Colonel Henderson 


defended them with fire-arms, has frightened the white people of 
the neighbouring State of Tennessee. In Meinphis, where there is 
a large negro population, an outbreak has been seriously feared, 


and preparations have been made for its repression, but as yet | 


nothing more important than the riots at Austin has occurred. 


The gravest danger is that the whites, who in Louisiana and else- | 


where have been dpenly forming leagues to resist the ‘+ Africanisa- 


tion” of the country, may resort to violence, and precipitate a 


collision between the races, which the Central Government might 
find a difficulty in getting under without a vigorous use of military 
force. 

The Metropolitan District Railway has the benefit of receiving 
sound advice upon its financial policy from a very eminent expert. 
Mr. Gladstone is a shareholder in the Company, and has written 
a letter to the Chairman pointing out what he conceives to be the 
cardinal error of the management which has resulted in the an- 
nouncement that there are no profits to be divided. ‘The pro- 
prietors of stock decided last year, against the advice of the 
Directors, to increase the fares, hoping thereby to protect them- 
selves against the incidence of the railway-passenger duty, which, 
as they contend, ought to be removed. But the increase of fares 
told heavily upon the traffic, and Mr. Gladstone now advises the 
Company to try, even at a present risk, to develop its business 
to the utmost extent of its carrying powers, by lowering the 
charges and substituting two classes of passengers for three. The 
three-class system is luxurious and aristocratic ; but the principle 
on which Mr. Gladstone bases his counsel, that success in any 
enterprise is to be attained by the organisation, whether public or 
private, that ‘* dives deepest down into the mass of the com- 
munity, and adapts its arrangements to the wants of the greatest 
number,” —is most consistent with a system of two classes. To 
Mr. Gladstone’s recommendations might be added a suggestion 
that the Metropolitan lines, on which access to the ticket-oftices is 
always impeded by crowds, should sell their tickets anywhere, 
singly, or in packets, like post-cards, 


Mr. Cadge, surgeon to the Norfolk and Norwich Hospital, has 
made a statement before the British Medical Society, which meets 
this year in Norwich, that will scarcely add to his local popu- 
larity. He affirms that the liability to renal calculus in that 
county is enormously great, the proportion of sufferers from 
different forms of stone being 1 in 42,744 in Norfolk to 1 in 
425,525 in Cheshire. In other words, this painful disease is ten 


attributes the decrease partly to the operation of the Licensing Act, 
and partly to increased severity of punishment, but the subject 
needs more thorough investigation. If punishment really prevents 
these assaults, there seems no reason why a selected class of 
policemen, of assured good-conduct, should not be distinguished 
by a special badge, say a scarf or an epaulette, and be 
specially protected by law. Nothing would increase the efficiency 
of the Police so much as the existence of a class among them 
whom nobody would venture to strike, and who could be trusted 
not to abuse the exemption. In many districts of London one 
such man would be worth five ordinary policemen. 


Italy seems to be troubled with insurgents, who rise at different 
points with no apparent motive, and threaten places where arms 
happen to be stored. An armed band, for instance, left Imola 
|on the 7th inst. for Castel del Pietro, and on their way, 
| to prevent intelligence of their movements, destroyed the 
| telegraphs, seized a station-master, and tried to arrest the 
|express train. The driver, however, reversed his engines 
just in time. Arrests have been made in Florence, Naples, and 
| Bologna, and it is asserted that the International is at the bottom 
| of the disturbances. That society is at the bottom of everything, 
| by some accounts, from the burning of Paris to the arrival of the 
|comet; but it may, of course, have endeavoured to keep itself 
| en evidence by a movement in Italy, where nobody, whatever he 
| does, ever gets properly hanged. There is not much danger 
there, however, outside Naples. The peasantry are the land- 
lords’ partners, and the citizens want to see capital come, not to 
| drive it away. Italy has been honeycombed for ages with secret 
| societies, but their object has seldom been a revolution in society, 
| but rather a recurrence to the old freedom in politics. The 
foreigner once out, there is as little revolutionary passion in 
Italy as in England. 


We seem to have nearly reached the limit of postal develop- 
ment in England. According to the report of the Postmaster- 
General, the total increase of letters on the year is under 5 per 
cent., while the use of post-cards has decreased by about as much, 
that mode of communication following, we suspect, the movement 
of trade which regulates the number of advertisements. A half- 
| penny post might bring more letters, though we rather doubt it, 
| but it certainly would not bring more revenue, and improvement 
| must be looked for rather in the transmission of parcels, books, 
If postmen could be trusted, post- 








; and money, than of letters. 





times as frequent in one place as in the other. ‘That fact, stated | office cheques to bearer would be a most popular form of remit- 
blankly, would diminish the value of every estate for sale in the tance ; but if that is hopeless, we might try a cheaper system. A 
county, were it not that Mr. Cadge points out that the propor- | system of penny orders for any remittance under a pound would 
tion is not all due to the extreme “ hardness” of the water, but | not be a dangerous experiment, and the order itself might be a 
may be due also to the accumulated effect of hereditary predis- mere piece of paper with the figure on it. The real check, the 
position. Even with that explanation, the fact, if it be one, does | necessity of giving the sender's name, would be as strong as 
not add to the attractiveness of a county hitherto considered | before, while the trouble of getting the order would be reduced 
among the pleasantest places of residence in the island. Kent) to a minimum. Nothing impedes any system like trouble, as the 
men are hardly more proud of their county than the Norfolk | Railways will one day find out, and the Insurance offices, which 
folk, and we should think Mr, Cadge would have to stand rather; make so much of a certificate that does not protect them for 


a heavy fire of pamphlets. three years. 
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Two cases of “morbid impulse” in children have recently 
attracted attention in the United States. In one, which tran- 
gpired in New York, a nurse-girl, very quiet, good-natured, 
and attractive in appearance, confessed that although she 
watched any child she liked very placidly, she felt obliged 
t6 burn any child she did not like alive. She had done this 
in two instances, and attempted it in more, her plan being to lay 
the baby on its bed, heap clothes or papers under it, ai fire 
them. In the second case, in Boston, a boy named Pomeroy, 
only fourteen years old, was found guilty of maiming seven 
children, and condemned to the Penitentiary. He was of course 
« pardoned out,” and immediately cut the throat of a little gir’, 
named Katie Curran, who had come te his mother's store 
for papers. This was on 18th March, and on 22nd April 
he decoyed a little boy, named Millen, to the marshes, under 
pretence of showing him a steamer. Once in the marshes, 
he told the boy to lie down, and stabbed him to death with a 
jack-knife. In both instances, the murderers say they could not 
‘help themselves, though the girl only killed children she did not 
like; in both, insanity is assumed ; and in neither is there the 
faintest evidence of insanity beyond the crimes themselves. It 
is more than likely that the nurse-girl is merely a supreme 
example of callous selfishness, like Constance Kent ; and that the 
lad kills children as he would kill cats, for the pleasure of 
destroying life. Both confessed quite readily. 


The good people of Surrey are painfully exercised by the -pro- 
posed abolition of the Assizes in their county, and a public meet- 
ing, held at Guildford on Thursday, entered a solemn protest 
against the enormity which the Judges, under the Judicature Act, 
have determined to perpetrate. The Assizes are now held alter- 


nately at Kingston and at Guildford, but according to the new | 


rule recommended by the Judges, almost the whole business 
would be disposed of at continuous sittings held in town. Baron 
Bramwell pointed out this week that none of the cases tried 
before him at Guildford really belonged to the county, they were 
all London cases, and a more ridiculous waste of time than setting 
a jury of Surrey farmers to investigate a Stock-Exchange dispute 
ean hardly be imagined, All parts of Surrey are in much more 
direct and constant communication with London than with 
either of the assize towns, and even genuine county business 
would be more quickly and satisfactorily despatched by a Court 
in London, in which proceedings could be carried on at any time. 
But the people of Guildford and Kingston like the stir and show of 
an Assize Court, and cannot bear to part with judges and juries 
and javelin-men. 


The Daily News reports that an Association is already being 
formed in London to prosecute Ritualist clergymen, under the 
Public Worship Regulation Act. The moment it is formed, of 
course a counter one will be established to prosecute Evangeli- 
¢als; and when the Act has been widened to include doctrine, a 
third one for the prosecution of all heretics. Every clergyman 
will then be watched, his proceedings reported to the Societies, 
and a charge, in the majority of cases, laid before the Bishop. It 
costs very little to go that far, and a heresy-hunting Society will 
get nothing unless it shows zeal. We do not envy Dr. Jackson 
his position, and he will be the least worried of all the Bishops. 
Londoners are not tied either by inclination or custom to the 
parish church, and are apt to be more tolerant than the country- 
folk, They have more things to interest them, and can- 
not well get into such bitter personal relations with their 
clergyman. Still, London is a very cloaca of rich men with 
nothing to do, who will enjoy this new form of badger-drawing 
intensely, and it would not surprise us to hear in 1876 that Dr. 
Jackson had applied for a Suffragan, on the ground that his work 
was twelve months in arrears. No chaplain, be it remembered, 
can take this duty off his shoulders. 


The people of the United States have been deeply shocked by a 
charge of immorality brought against the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher 
by Mr. Theodore Tilton, and the discussion of the scandal in all its 
bearings fills the American newspapers. Mr. Beecher’s high and 
hitherto stainless character has, as yet, in part protected him 


| only supported by Mr. Tilton’s assertion, the denial of the accused 
persons—and both Mr. Beecher and Mrs. Tilton have indignantly 
| and emphatically given their denial—would be quite sufficient to 
end the matter. But Mr. Tilton produces letters and extracts of 
| letters from Mr. Beecher, in which the latter asks pardon of the 
former in vehemently repentant language, and the explanation 
given by Mr. Beecher that these letters referred merely to the 
| unhappiness which he found his kindly-meant interference in the 
affairs of the Tilton household had caused, has not satisfied the 
public. A committee of the governing members of Plymouth Church 
| has undertaken to investigate the charge, and some over-zealous 
and unauthorised partisan of Mr. Beecher procured the arrest of 
the accused last week on a charge of libel, which was withdrawn. 
Meanwhile, Mr. Moulton, a common friend of both parties, who 
had promoted a reconciliation between them some time ago, 
refuses to give evidence, on the ground that he obtained his 
knowledge of the real state of the case in confidence. Mr. 
Beecher has promised a full explanation of his letters and théir 
origin, but it has not yet appeared. 


Tourists will not have pleasant Channel passages this autumn. 
Captain Dicey’s double-hulled steamer, with its splendid expanses 
of deck, has been launched, and will soon make its trial trip, but 
it can scarcely be at work till November; and Mr. Bessemer’s 
steamer, with the saloon slung like a hammock, is sti!l upon the 
stocks. It is announced that she will be ready before the eud 
of autumn, but promises about time break down more often 
than any other. Have the Railways given any pledge that 
they will allow through tickets for passengers who intend to use 
these steamers, or do the projectors trust entirely to the horror 
of sea-sickness? To judge from experience, the Railway Com- 
panies will throw every possible obstacle of time, regulations, and 
competitive charges in the way of the success of steamers belong- 
ing to anybody but themselves. Sea-sickniss costs Directors 
nothing. 


The papers are all publishing long stories of emigrants’ hard- 
ships, apparently in order to induce labourers to remain content 
with 12s. a week. As emigrants are not guided in the 
least by newspapers, but by their friends’ letters, we shall not enter 
into the controversy, but we must quote one amusing letter on the 
other side. “P. W.G. W.” writes to the Times to say a man 
can get on in New Zealand. He landed there without a friend, 
and finding clerks at a discount, walked 120 miles to the Dunstan 
gold-fields, carried wood to a hotel—eight miles of rough travelling 
—for 3s. a bundle ; carried buckets of water into town up a steep 
hill for 4d. a bucket ; drove first a bullock waggon and then a two- 
horse dray for £3 a week ; carted bricks, broke stones on the road, 
made roads in the bush, walked any distance to any place where 
work was going, built thatched houses, in short, did everything 
he could find to do, and was “ most comfortable and happy.” 
The writer is evidently quite unconscious that he was under no 
need to emigrate, that if he were set down on Salisbury Plain with 
a pick he would reap corn, that in short, he is nearly as efficient asa 
full-blooded Yankee. If all men without money were like him, 
poverty would be extinct in England in five years. 


The Archbishop of Canterbury took the opportunity of a 
meeting of the Church Building Association of the diocese to 
warn his clergy against associating too exclusively with one 
another,—a habit which, in the country, is on the increase :— 
‘I should greatly regret, and I believe every Churchman would 
regret, if the clergy were to become more than they are at pre- 
sent a separate caste. In one sense they must be a separate 
caste, because they have devoted themselves to the service of 
God, and they must ever bear upon them the stamp of Him whose 
ministers they are; but in the other sense of a separate caste, 
association only with those who are its own members and of its 
own privileged clique, it would be certain destruction if the clergy 
of the Church of England were to become in that sense a class.” 
That is sound sense, but what are the unlucky clergymen to do? 
Opinion compels them more and more to abstain from all lay 
amusements, except croquet. Dr. Wordsworth tells them they 
are a chosen Order, with mystical privileges, and Parliament 





from the worst consequences of the ordeal he is undergoing, 
of the unfairness and hurtfulness of which we have spoken | 
elsewhere. Mr. Tilton’s reputation, on the other hand, is not 
such as to induce implicit faith in his statements, and if the 
charge, which is that Mr. Beecher used his influence as a religious | 


: : aa | 
teacher and an old family friend to seduce Mrs, Tilton, were | 


directly incites all Church laymen to bring actions against them, 
It is vain to talk of the benefit to be gained from lay association, 
when a clergyman can only feel himself thoroughly safe in a 


cellar, 


Consols were on Friday 92-92}. 
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TOPICS OF THESDAY. 


———= 

THE LIBERAL LEADERS. 
N the course of the vivacious and very forcible speech 
delivered by Mr. Goschen on Tuesday at Frome, he made 
one remark which his audience, a large gathering of West- 
countrymen, enthusiastically cheered. ‘The Liberals,” he said, 
“were proud of the last five years, and every Liberal in the 
country looked with unaltered attachment upon the Chief who 
had conducted them. He expressed the opinion of every 
Liberal, when he said he hoped they would continue to secure 
the services of that great statesman.” That remark and those 
cheers alike indicate what seems to us the main result of the 
last Session upon the Liberal personnel. Mr. Gladstone has been 
replaced in his position, So strongly after five years of power 
had the tide begun to run against him, that on the meeting of 
Parliament, even his own followers had begun to wish him away, 
to doubt his capacity for management, to forget his marvellous 
power in Parliamentary debate. He had made an enormous 
blunder,—one nearly as great as that by which Lord Palmer- 
ston, suddenly and as it were of malice, shattered his Govern- 
ment to atoms, and enabled his enemies to say that he, of all 
English statesmen, was truckling to foreign power,—and the 
Liberals were for the moment disenchanted. Mr. Gladstone’s 
name, once a spell, ceased to elicit cheers. Liberal Clubs were 
full of speculations as to his possible successor. He himself 
grew weary, or, to speak more plainly, just a little sulky, and 
retired, leaving the party with an organisation which it soon 
became clear could not last for any long period of time. 
It seemed as if the Liberals were hopeless, when sud- 
denly the inconceivable folly of the Premier in allow- 
ing ecclesiastical questions to come to the front, and of 
the Ultra-Tories in attempting to pass a reactionary Bill, 
brought about a change. Mr. Gladstone was roused out of his 
partial retirement, and separate as his position was, and wide 
as were his ecclesiastical differences with his closest colleagues, 
his ascendancy in debate was at once as marked as ever. 
Nobody could look at his shield, let alone touch it, without fall- 
ing before his lance, His argument on the Scotch Patronage 
Bill convinced the Tories as much as the Radicals, and but for 
the ties of party discipline and the conduct of the Duke of 
Argyll, would have stopped the destructive “ reform” midways. 
On the Church Regulation Bill he made the House pause,— 
pause in a regular rush, as no other human being could have 
done alone. His calumniators did, of course, their very best to | 
misrepresent his attitude. Having proposed in his Resolutions | 
as one special object of them a Bill for abating Ritualism, he 
was denounced by his opponents as a Ritualist so besotted that 
he would cast away his party for a mere chance of defending 


| Gladstone in his capacity as debater had been, 





as it 

gotten. Confidence in him did not, of course, hile een 
that requires more time—but admiration for him did, and 
admiration for a political chief is very soon transmuted into 
confidence. You cannot hear a perfect singer without losing, for 
the time at least, all anxiety as to conceivably false notes, On the 
Endowed Schools Bill the whole party rallied behind its ancient 
leader, the very Tories were attracted to his side, and when 
the Session ended, the phrase “ Mr, Gladstone, if he pleases 
must lead,” had ceased to be a form of words. It is not onl . 
that Mr. Gladstone could not be pushed aside—that “ 
always acknowledged—but that his stepping aside would be 
recognised as a nearly irreparable loss, The change of feeling 
is far too subtle to admit of definition, but it exists, and before 
another Session is over will have exercised a most perceptible 
effect on the conduct of public affairs. Once well in the 
saddle, Mr. Gladstone can ride. That he has founded no 
school, that after forty years of public life there is no Glad. 
stonian in the House, we have ourselves remarked as often ag 
his enemies. That he is a hard chief, too apt to postpone 
everything, the just claims of his followers included, to the 
demands of public business and his view of public con- 
venience, may be conceded to any one who asks for the con- 
cession. But, nevertheless, as Mr. Goschen told Frome, im 
five years—years filled with work of the most important 
character, years in which every kind of burning question, 
domestic or foreign, came to the front, years in which Mr, 
Gladstone was attacked as a quasi-Dictator—no man quitted an 
over-numerous Cabinet, and its apparent unity did not give way: 
under a process of reconstruction. Mr. Disraeli is a master of 
tact, it is said, compared with Mr. Gladstone, and Mr. Disraeli’s 
Cabinet quarrels in the “ blissful honeymoon.” 

Mr. Gladstone’s recovery in his party—for whatever its 
extent or its cause, the recovery is decided—is all the more 
remarkable because it has not been caused by his attitude 
regarding any popular cry. He has not spoken a speech this. 
Session except on the Endowed Schools Bill with which the 
majority of the electors have agreed cordially, or one which 
has created undivided enthusiasm. The whole progress has 








.the very excesses which he proposed to repress by legislation, 
and in many quarters outside the Houses the denunciations 
told. There are people in England who would believe Mr. | 
Miall a Ritualist if, in a debate on liberty, he stood up for 
liberty of ceremonial; and there are men who know perfectly 
well that Mr. Gladstone has an almost fanatical horror of 
the Dogma, and yet describe him every day as a crypto- 
Ultramontane. That kind of abuse, however, has much less 
influence in the House than out of it—for in the House 
men know well that Members of all shades of opinion 
are honestly friends to the Church—and in spite of the un- 
popularity of his views, of the misunderstood reference 
to the Canonists, and of the bigotry which, for the moment, 
had infected the air, Mr. Gladstone distinctly rose during that 
debate. The House, in its fiercest mood, half doubted itself, 
questioned whether Mr. Gladstone was not more truly liberal | 
than Mr. Disraeli, and had unpleasant little reminiscences of | 
its folly in 1851. It listened attentively, for all its bitterness, 
to his masterly argument for comprehension instead of repres- 
sion, and while cheering Sir W. Harcourt’s attacks, positively | 
hungered to see their author thoroughly put down. A little | 
fear is sometimes a great help to respect, and the way in which 
that punishment was administered—the cool, slow serenity | 
with which the intellectual whip was laid on—extorted even | 
from Tories, as subsequently from the Times and the Pall | 
Mail Gazette, a sort of groan of admiration. If they denied | 
the Protestantism of the speech, they at least allowed its per- | 
fection, and this admission was most favourable to the Liberal | 
leader. The House of Commons, like every other debating | 
assembly in the world, appreciates first of all the great debater ; 
and amid the petty criticisms on his Government, when, as Mr. 
Goschen says, a ship could not be stranded without its being | 
reckoned among the Liberal blunders, the superiority of Mr. | 








been up-stream, and against a stream, moreover, which ran at 
one time like a tidal wave in the Severn, and which would have 
drowned any feebler swimmer than himself. It is all the more 
noteworthy, also, because his lieutenants have not lost ground. 
The best and most dignified speech made by the Liberals 
against the Irish demand for Home rule was made by the 
Marquis of Hartington, who contrived to condemn it as utterly 
inadmissible, quite outside the domain of practical politics, 
yet to avoid that sectarian bitterness to which Dr. Ball gave the 
rein, and those threats of force which should never be made 
until the time comes for action. The resistance to the: 
Endowed Schools Bill was led by Mr. Forster, in a speech which 
almost soothed the fanatics who would rather see the Liberal 
party perish than pardon the author of Clause 25; and he, 
and he alone, of the Liberal chiefs pleaded boldly the claim 
of the agricultural labourer to be admitted within the pale of 
the Constitution. It was a decided line to take, and it was: 
taken with decision, and like every other act of leadership, 
increased the reputation of him who led. Every party in a 
deliberative Assembly is afraid of initiative; and a beatem 
party is more afraid than any other, and a feeling of gratitude 
mingles with its respect for any one who will show it the way 
to transmute a fluid sentiment into a definite course of action. 
It is vain to say, as so many have said, and as we understand 
Mr. Goschen to hint in his speech at Frome, that the question 
being thus started, Mr. Disraeli may take it up, and that 
under his manipulation nobody knows what the result may be 
—for, in the first place, result is not the best test of an act of 
justice; and in the second, Mr. Disraeli cannot do it. He would 
pulverise his power. The farmers cannot be more opposed to 
the Liberals than they are now; but Mr. Disraeli, with the 
farmers in émeute, would be a leader without an army, @ 
Commander-in-Chief with few troops, no officers, and rather 
less than a third of a staff. We doubt Mr. Goschen’s wisdom 
in desiring so strongly to delay this reform, but we do not 
doubt that he also has risen during the Session. He is 
doing what he should have done before, throwing off the 
mannerism which disfigures his speeches, that over-candid and 
deferential way which is in politics what the “ Oxford manner” 
is in society, very pleasant indeed to opponents, and to nobody 
else. He is hitting out hard; he gave Mr. Ward Hunt a 
rattling fall at the beginning of the Session; he overwhelmed 
Mr. Cross with an unexpected shower of sarcasms, and his 
review of the Session at Frome has a ring in it such as we 
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have not heard for many a long day. It is a great thing in a! either to risk resistance to the conscription or to allow ex- 
leader to be able to encourage his followers, and the effect of emptions, and as the Treasury needs every shilling it can 
Mr. Goschen’s speech will be to encourage the hopefulness and | obtain, they compromise the matter by asking very high 
increase the audacity of every Liberal in the country. There | rates of exemption-money. The present rate, we believe, 
has been quite enough, as he says, of reticence and of eating is no less than fifty pounds. The peasantry, however, 
humble-pie, and it is time to begin to criticise, even though have of late grown richer, the artisans are better paid, and 
criticism does not take the form of holding Mr. Disraeli re- ‘the money is found or borrowed to buy off an extraordi- 
sponsible for every capful of wind that may blow at an incon- | hary number of conscripts. A draft for 100,000 men there- 
yenient moment in the Bay of Biscay. When a Conservative fore produces only 20,000, but acts as a war-tax upon capital 
Premier, with a majority of sixty at his back, cannot pass | of the most severe character on every village in the country. 
a measure unless it is Liberal enough to delude Liberals—as | The exemption-money has now become one of the most avail- 
they have been deluded about the Church Bill—our day is not | able resources of the Treasury, but it is levied at a terrible 
far off. |price of hatred and of disturbance to every industry in the 
And what shall we say of Sir William Harcourt? This, we land, which is gradually getting mortgaged to pay ‘the de- 
think,—that in civilised countries the Free-lance rarely or tested blood-money. The process is borne at present, but if it 
never rises to the top, but as a Free-lance the Ex-Solicitor- were long continued there would be anarchy in Spain, local 
General has risen both in power and in notoriety. If he had, | uprisings of the most dangerous sort, and possibly a tempo- 
or let us be kind, like Mr, Gladstone, and say, when he has, a little | rary dissolution of the country into a congeries of minute 
more weight of political character, when he ceases to fight so | divisions governed by Juntas of their own. Such a State 
visibly for his own hand, when he can recognise the fact that | would invite conquest, and would be nearly as great a tempta- 
for a leader a party is a necessity, he may become a Parlia- | tion and annoyance to France as Poland ever was to her neigh- 
mentary personage, instead of remaining, as, after all his dis- | bours. We say Spain is isolated, but there never was a time 
plays of the Session, he still remains, a Parliamentary person. | in the history of France when her Government was not regard- 
His improvement as a debater has been most marked. He | ing Spain with interest or anxiety, either attempting, sometimes 
still talks too much like a pleader, still inserts most tedious | in vain, to resist her, or determined on conquering her, or 
essays into his sharpest speeches, and still contrives to make | striving to conciliate her, and since the German war Spanish 
every Member say in his heart, with Punch’'s famous loafer, * I | policy has become more important than ever. Her adhesion 
don’t know as I ever knowed a man as knows as much as you| to Germany would almost strangle France; her adhesion 
knows.” But there can be no doubt that he is a larger figure |to France, if cordial, would be almost a compensation in 
than he was before the Session. We record the fact to com-| physical force for the loss of Alsace-Lorraine. On the 
lete our commentary, and must excuse our recording it in aj other hand, her break-up, if unsuccessful, would compel 
sketch of the Liberal personnel by the plea of use and wont. European intervention, and if successful, would act as a dis- 
integrating force on France, where, in the South, at all events, 
bs the centrifugal tendency became, during the German war, 
THE RECOGNITION OF SERRANO. most marked. Gambetta had as much trouble with the South 
LL Europe is watching Spain, and the policy of the | as with the Germans, and M. Thiers has openly declared from 
Powers with respect to Spain, and a great many people, | the Tribune that he pledged himself to the Republic to keep 

not being Bondholders, are inclined to inquire what for. the South to its allegiance. 
Spain, they say, is by geography, by its recent history, and by} Again, if the war drags on, and gradually extends the area 
the character of its people, the most isolated State in Europe, | of its influence in Spain, the people, determined as they seem 
and its destiny, though most important to its people, scarcely | now, may come to the conclusion that a Government, however 
concerns the remainder of mankind. Neither its ideas, its| bad, would be better than the anarchy they dread, and may 
forms of government, nor its revolutions make any impression | accept Don Carlos as King. His success would at least ter- 
elsewhere, and it may fight out its intestine quarrels just as|minate the partial seclusion of Spain from Europe. A 
unnoticed as if it were in the centre of Africa. When it has| King, they say, must maintain order, must keep his 
fought them out, let us recognise the Government obeyed by | army in subordination, must hold Spain together; and 
the survivors; but till then, let us recognise nobody, except |as this King has clearly men about him of some 
in the way we recognise the commander-in-chief of an | sort of strength, it would be better to bear with him for a 
army in the field. There is truth in the statement that| while. The Priests can be endured more easily than the 
Spain is the most separate of civilised countries, a truth | Communists; and as for education, Spain has got along with- 
which is recognised by the Spaniards themselves, but | out that for so many centuries, that she may well wait 
those who exaggerate it forget the two wide breaks in/another. That is not a permanent frame of mind, but 
this apparent isolation. Spain is not separated by the sea|it might be a temporary one, and if it were, Ultramon- 
from the Continent, and Spain has remained, whether really | tanism would be possessed of at least one European army. 
or nominally, Catholic in creed. In either capacity, as a huge | Its weapon might break in its hand, and we rather think would, 
surface of valuable territory or as a Catholic State, Spain may, | as it has so often done before. Kings are very often “reli- 
under certain circumstances, become a source of numberless | gious,” but they are very seldom unselfish, and they are very 
miseries to Europe; and many observers, including some very | apt to consider their own claims as at least as sacred as those 
grave statesmen, believe that if this war drags on as the last | of the Priests, who, again, are apt to make their bargains too 
war did, those circumstances may occur. Very few, for| hard. Don Carlos would be very glad, we dare say, to restore 
example, would deny that it is possible for Spain to become | the Temporal Power, if convenient; but he might not be so 
exhausted in such a struggle. Already the North is suffering | ready to embark on a dangerous, not to say desperate enter- 
severely, already public credit has been ruined, already | prise, out of which he personally could obtain nothing except 
Government remains at the mercy of an army which, we | the passionate hostility of every Liberal in Spain. Still, he 
are told on good authority, is beginning to nominate andj might be foreed to yield to the pressure of Ultramontane 
dismiss its own Commanders-in-Chief. General Zabala, it is | opinion, as Louis Napoleon was forced to yield; and the 
reported, has been censured at the instance of his own men, | merest appearance of yielding would, in the present con- 
partly for an inaction they do not understand, partly for | dition of European polities, be the signal for the religious 
failure to remedy the perpetual difficulties of the Commissariat. | war of which Mr. Disraeli feels so assured—a war between 
Already, too, though cultivation and manufactures and business | France and Spain on the one hand, and Germany and 
go on through the greater part of Spain, one ruinous effect of | Italy on the other. Such a war, however it ended, might 
the war is felt in every village of the country. The Government | involve all Europe, would find every State, without ex- 
requires men, many men, for the campaign. It has never had | ception, more or less divided within itself, and must be the 
enough from the first; the consumption of life from battle,|} cause of innumerable disasters to every State engaged. 
bad diet, and neglect of sanitary precautions is very great;|It would be nearly pure waste of life ‘and _ treasure, 
and decrees authorising enrolment have succeeded each other | and the resources in railways, bridges, and the like essen- 
with little-noticed rapidity. They do not, however, “draw” tials of civilisation, and could attain no end which 
with anything like adequate result. The masses of the cities | half the populations engaged would not regard as justi- 
are devoted to the Commune, the masses of the provinces are | fying future wars. Nothing might follow the success of 
devoted to their work, and both together have contracted a | Don Carlos, but a religious war might, and the horror of that 
distaste for military life, with its dangers, its unreasonable | calamity even as a bare possibility is so great, that we do not 
hardships, and the chance it is known to involve of being sent | wonder that cool statesmen anxious to avert it, anxious also 
to Cuba, This state of feeling compels the Government | for peace, and anxious, above all, for a termination toa wearing 
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unrest, should wish success to any secular Government in Spain,|in some quarters to deny this, but the denial js 
and be willing to do anything short of intensifying the conflict | mere assertion, the fact being that an Irish Peer, like an 
by armed intervention which may give a central authority | English eldest son, has twice the chance of any rival of equal 
a fairer chance of success, The German Government may | political repute. If he is a Liberal the Tories will not fight 
have other views in addition to those we have expressed, and | him hard, and if he is a Tory the masses will forgive his 
other views are put forward in the German papers, but this! Toryism. He may, especially if he has an English estate 
one is sufficient to explain the recognition of Serrano’s Govern- | obtain almost an hereditary claim to a seat, may rise to office 
ment by Powers less directly interested than Germany, which | twice as easily as his competitors, and may in office enjoy twice 
is said in every capital to be so immediately at hand. Why | the credit attaching to an English Commoner. He has ap 
it should be imagined that recognition will so greatly strengthen | equal chance with the English Lords of obtaining one of the 
the Spanish Regent it is difficult to decide, but we presume | few great appointments which are practically reserved to Peers, 
it would enable him to form alliances, and would increase | and a far better chance of becoming Premier at a reasonable age, 
his prestige in the minds of his own countrymen.| At this moment the very best position which any competent 
Spaniards, vain and self-confident as they are, display a | statesman could desire is that of an Trish Earl; it is infinitely 





curious sensitiveness to the official opinion of Europe, and | better for a strong man than an English Peerage ; and yet here 
especially to that of France ; and Marshal Serrano surrounded | are the Irish Peers all pleading in more or less melancholy 
by plenipotentiaries may seem a more regular ruler, and there- | tones for seats in the House of Lords. They can get them if 
fore more entitled to obedience, than Marshal Serrano sur-| they want them by work, and three times as easily as anybody 
rounded only by not very victorious troops. In England, the | else ; but they must ask for a strange and exceptional use of the 
only question is why he was not recognised long ago ; and even | prerogative that they may get them, without doing anything 
should he be overthrown next week, no one will blame Lord | to prove that if they got them they would increase the reser. 
Derby for an act which commits this country to nothing, | voir of capacity within the Upper House ; must offer to sacri- 
except an acknowledgment that Spaniards have a right to | fice the most effective position in the world, for one which 
acquiesce in, as well as to choose, any orderly Government they | would be in their judgment a trifle more brilliant and 
please. There is no respect for the Government of Madrid | more sheltered. We will not quote Lord Palmerston, for 
felt here. for it has no one claim to respect, being neither legal, though as Mr. Smith he would never have been Premier, still 
nor honest. nor successful in spite of both dishonesty and | he was an exceptional man; but let any man who thinks we 
illegality : but then it is a Government, and the Camp of | exaggerate recall to himself the career of the late Lord Mayo. 


Don Carlos is not, 





THE REPRESENTATIVE PEERS. 

Ww cannot affeet to sympathise either with the grievances 

of which the Scotch and Irish Peers complain, or with 
the recommendations by which the Select Committee on the 
subject now propose to remove them, Some fifteen or so 
individuals do, it is true, suffer some sort of injustice. A num- 
ber of Scotch Peers, many of them representing very illustrious 
Houses, are, unless elected Representative Peers, debarred by 
custom or law from sitting in either branch of the Legislature, 
and that disability may fairly be removed. They do not 
indeed suffer more than the ladies who occasionally inherit 
these titles, they have a fair representation of a sort—for, un- 
like the Irish Peers, they can appoint and remove their nomi- 
nees on each dissolution of Parliament—and they have about 


three times the chance of becoming Peers of the United King- | 


dom that is enjoyed by any other landholders in the coun- 
try. Moreover, the country does not want any more handi- 
capped candidates for seats in the House of Commons, What 
with the pocket-boroughs and counties, the Irish Peers, the 
eldest sons. the baronets, and the dozen or so of hereditary 
Members like Sir Watkin W. Wynn, there are enough and to 
spare of them already,—so many, that if the classes we have 
named were more devoted to politics the middle-class would 
be nowhere, and some scheme of ostracism would sooner or 
later be foreed upon the Legislature. Nevertheless, fifteen 
more candidates with labels will not hurt us much, and there 
is injustice in any disability to accept a popular vote—an in- 
justice which, we may remark, is nearly as severe in the case of 
the Irish Peers. They can sit for any places except those in which 
they would be useful. Nothing could be better for Ireland than 
that her counties should be represented by men who, whether 





Protestant or Catholic, are pretty sure to be educated, to be | 


beyond the influence of the Priests—or rather, beyond the 
suspicion of being unduly influenced by them—and who have 
nothing to seek in the way of patronage or place. 
striction is an absurd one, and as its first result is to disable 
all Catholic Irish Peers as completely as if no Emancipation 
Act had ever been passed, and its second to substitute pauperised 


agitators for independent representatives, it would be good | 


policy for Parliament to remove it, either by statute or declara- 
tion. But for the rest, we can see no reason whatever in the 


desire of these dignitaries to be all transferred to the House of | 
There is no reason for it in history, for the Act of | 


Lords. 
Union in stipulating for Representative Peers implicitly declared 
that all Peers should not sit, and there is something almost un- 
manly in the claim, What would the Irish Peers in particular 
have? They possess titles which, in spite of occasional sneers, 
give them definite status in society; which never can lose 


their value, because they never can be increased in number ; | 
and which give them an advantage in any election equal to | 


local influence, or speaking broadly, to a preference of fifty 
per cent, over candidates otherwise equal. It is a custom 


The re- | 


| He was, as he once said himself in the House, not only an Irish 
Peer, but perhaps the most distinctively Irish among them ; he 
was by no means rich, and he never acquired anything ap- 
proaching to exceptional sway within the House of Commons. 
| He was not, indeed, a man of exceptional ability, though he 
| had a large fund of sense, as sound a faculty of statement as 
any man so ill-educated could have, and a most valuable power, 
‘often found in Irishmen, of recognising men with a certain 
|kind of strength, utilising them, and not growing jealous of 
them, thus securing loyal service, Yet this man, mainly 
| because he was an Irish Peer, beat most of his rivals in the 
| race ; was in high office, that of Chief Secretary for Ireland, at 
| thirty; entered the Cabinet at forty-four; and at the same 
| age was appointed to the highest office outside the Premiership 
|in the gift of the Crown,—the Viceroyalty of India. But for 
the melancholy accident which closed his career, he would to- 
day have been a Peer of Parliament, a Member of the Cabinet, 
}and have made £100,000 by official work,—for it must not be 





| forgotten that an Indian Viceroy, even when as recklessly 
|splendid as Lord Mayo was, has no need to spend 
all his official income, and can accumulate for five 
‘years the whole of his private fortune. To ask the 
public, or the Queen, or Parliament to pity a man born 
to chances like those, because he is not born to a hereditary 
seat which would diminish them one-half, is almost puerile, or 
at all events shows that birth is no protection against the 
| thirst for unearned honours. An English Duke in a flurry 
| because he has not the Garter is a pitiable spectacle, but an 
| Irish Peer worrying himself and everybody else because he is 
/not an English one also is more melancholy still. The Duke 
gives up nothing in getting the Garter, but the Irish Peer 
| surrenders a privilege which half the strong members of the 
| Upper House would give their ears to regain. The grievance 
of the eight or ten Irish Catholic Peers we admit, and the 
grievance of a dozen or so Scotch Peers in being excluded from 
| the hustings, but there is no other, and that can be removed 
by opening the Irish seats, and so abolishing the absurdity 
under which Lord R. Montagu may sit for Westmeath, while 
Lord Henley cannot, and allowing men like Lord Torpichen, 
the heir of the “ Black Douglas,” to stand for Marylebone. 
That the Scotch and Irish representation in the Peers needs 
reform is true, but it is in a very different direction. Time 
and accident have so impaired the method of election as to make 
‘it an injury to the State, to the Peers represented, and to the 
system of party government. It was supposed, of course, when 
the plan was arranged that the new electorate would be careful 
to select the ablest or most visible representatives of their 
Order, but they have done nothing of the kind. The majority 
in both countries being all Tories, have elected none but 
| Tories, and the Whig Peers have ceased to be represented at all, 
except by one or two men whose convictions have been modi- 
fied by experience, and who are consequently held by those 
| who elected them to have behaved in some degree discredit- 
ably. The highest promise, the greatest attainments, the most 
active pursuit of polities will not secure to a Scotch or Irish 
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Liberal Peer a seat in the Upper House, or enable the whole 
body of such Peers to secure one representative. This would 
be bad enough, but it has been made worse by a custom of 
entrusting the ultimate choice not to the Premier of the day, 
which would be fair, or to a joint Committee, which would be 
wise, but to some distinguished individual within the Tory 
party, which thus secures for ever a compact body of forty 
yotes, enough, as the House of Lords is constituted, to give it a 

rmanent majority. While the late Lord Derby was alive, he 
and the Duke of Buccleugh virtually appointed the Representa- 
tive Peers, whether in office or opposition, thus exercising a 
power over the Lords almost equal to that of the Ministry of 
the day, wholly unrecognised by the Constitution, and in many 
respects at variance with its principles, the Earl whose inter- 
ference invalidated an election to the Commons being in the Lords 
the Grand Elector. Whether this power has descended we do not 


know, but at all events, it might descend, and it should be abol- | 


| are among the greatest landed proprietors in the country seems 
‘to afford a deep sense of security to the patrons of the past 
|and present Administration. As the same qualifications did 
not save Count Holstein-Holsteinborg from seeing regularly 
'ranged against him the large majority of the Volkething, or 
' People’s Chamber, it is not easy to see how MM. Fonnesbeck 
and Rosenérn-Lehn are likely to draw more advantage from a 
| class-connection which certainly does not propitiate popular 
favour in Denmark, Abusing the popular majority as Socialists 
and the dupes of Socialists is not much more calculated to 
effect any desirable object. Besides, as we pointed out in a 
former article on the Danish domestic crisis, it is not by vague 
alarmisua about Socialist intrigues and Socialist wickedness that 
| the difficulty is to be removed. We are afraid that, just as in the 
fine old times of the Tory reaction at the end of last century in 
| England everything Liberal was at once damned as Jacobinical, 
so the Conservatives and National Liberals—those autocratic 





ished by a radical change in the method of election. The scheme | Whigs—of Denmark find it becoming and pleasant to de- 


of cumulative voting proposed by the Times would do very well ; 
though of course it involves the risk of a religious exclusivism, 
but we should prefer greatly to see selection substituted for | 


nounce Reform as Socialism and Communism. No doubt there 
are fanatic and energetic Socialists in Denmark. After the 
uprising at Paris, there were tumultuous gatherings at Copen- 


° . . | . . . 
election, and the Premier the virtual Elector-General. He, | hagen, and the public authority was obliged, and was glad, to 


with the consent of the Sovereign, selects all other men for | 
seats in the Upper House, and we do not see why he should | 
not be trusted to select the best man out of an exceptionally | 
conspicuous class. There are rather stronger guarantees 
against any abuse of the power than in the case of other | 
nominees, and the condition of any increase in the number of | 
representatives should be this concession to the prerogative, | 
As to the extinction of Irish Peerages, the Minister will be | 
most unwise who gives up such an instrument of power in | 
deference to an argument which, as stated by the Committee, | 
would be fatal to all titular distinctions whatever, and reduce | 
us to reward all services of all kinds in grants of cash. That 
may be wise, but that is not a principle consistent with the 
existence of a veiled Republic. 





THE NEW DANISH MINISTRY AND THE OLD DANISH 
CRISIS. 
HE Conservative Press of Copenhagen has let few opportu- 
nities slip of assuring all whom it may concern, that the 
change in the Danish Cabinet is not to be taken as any symp- 
tom of a changed spirit of government. However much we 
may regret that this should be the case, it is to be appre- 
hended that very little improvement is signified by the recent 
modification of the Ministry. The unfortunate opposition 
which Count THolstein-Holsteinborg’s Government succeeded in 
provoking between the popular Chamber and the rest of the 
constitutional authorities is not likely to be diminished under 
the lead of a Government which is, in fact, composed of all the 
members of the late Cabinet, with the exception of Count 
Holstein-Holsteinborg himself, and the unpopular Ministers of 
Justice and Public Worship, M.M. Kryger and Hall. The 
new Premier,-M. Fonnesbeck, was Minister of the In- 
terior under Count Holstein - Holsteinborg, and he now 
takes the department of Finance, in union with the 
Premiership. The new Minister of Foreign Affairs, Baron | 
Rosenérn-Lehn, is another member of the late Cabinet ; and 
so likewise is the new Minister of Justice, M. Klein, un- 
favourably associated in the minds of the people with the 
compilation of the new penal code which accompanied the | 
revision or mutilation of the Constitutional Charter in 1866. 
The new Minister of the Interior, M. Tobiesen, is, indeed, a fresh 
arrival, but beyond the fact that he has been a tolerably efficient 
administrator of the Postal and Railway Department, he brings 
neither popularity nor prestige. The amiable M. Worsaae, | 
80 widely respected as an eminent archeologist, has been 
called to the department of Public Worship. It is cer- | 
tainly true that his character and bearing are calculated | 
to produce pleasanter impressions on his opponents than his 
predecessor succeeded in creating. At a time, however, when | 
the reform of the ecclesiastical Establishment is so loudly de- 
manded by the popular party, and when it should seem to be 
absolutely necessary that this demand should be met, it is 
not easy to discover any particular congruity in the ap- 
pointment of the Chief Superintendent of the national col- 
lections of antiquities to the responsible duties of the Ministry 
of Public Worship. The mocking wit of the reforming party 
will doubtless hail with delight, however, so apparent an in- 
timation that in its present condition the Establishment may 
be likened to a collection of old curiosities. 
The undoubted fact that the leading members of the Ministry 





'this be Socialism, we are afraid that the 


interfere against a handful of seditious spouters who dispensed 
revolutionary sentiments to the multitude. But are such the 
* Socialists” who outvote the Ministry in the Volkething, and 
who may at any moment bring the Constitution to a dead-lock by 
the freely threatened refusal to vote the supplies’ A glance at 
the benches of the so-called Socialist side of the Chamber—and 
the Chamber, it is admitted, is more extreme than the country 
—is sufficient to ascertain a great portion of the truth. With 
the exception of a few journalistic agitators, whose dreams 
are, it may be granted, of the approved Socialist texture, and 


| who really believe or affect to believe in the organisation of 
| labour and the reconstruction of society, the mass of the Radical 


Deputies are the representatives of rural interests and agricul- 
tural constituencies. There is hardly a considerable town in 
Denmark save the capital. It is by farmers and peasants that 
the so-called Socialists are elected. Are these the classes, can it 
be soberly argued, who can desire or fancy that they have anything 
to gain from the abolition of property and the establishment 
of national workshops? And if we inquire further, we shall 


| only become more clearly convinced that a very large portion 


of the demands denounced so bitterly by the governing classes 
as rank Socialism amount to nothing more than very rational 
and moderate Liberalism, What are those peasant Deputies 
continually clamouring about most loudly? For the final 
abolition, not of private property indeed, but of a mass of anti- 
quated relics of feudalism which only serve to injure the sub- 
stantial rights of cultivators, and to foster a silly spirit of 
meddlesome vanity in the landlords. “Down with the 
Fiaste!’ “Down with the old feudal burthens!”—this is 
the leading watchword of the rural voters; and if 
majority of 
civilised persons are very advanced Socialists indeed. These 
“ Socialist ” farmers are even ready to give fair compensation to 
the landowners, but just as the French magnate of the old 
régime stuck to his droits de corvée until it was too late, so the 
Danish magnates stick to their F’aste until it be perhaps too late. 


There is, indeed, an ecclesiastical question besides, The 
mass of the rural parishioners are opposed to the present 
position of the parson, which makes him too inch the ally 


and the agent of the squire, and they woull gladly see 
the ministers of public worship placed by regular salaries 
under the protection and control of the State, The 


‘rural parishioners have found leaders in a quarter not 


The Schoolmaster boly has turned 


entirely unexpected. 
squires, and 


out almost to a man against the parsons and 
being quite as well educated and twice as dogmatic, as well as 
supported by popular feeling, they have beaten the parsons and 
squires at the rural elections in the most wholesale fashion, 
We cannot but consider, however, that this question of the 
relations of Church and State, however serious and important, 
is altogether different from Socialism. Socialism has to do 
with the relations of the State and Property. and it is perfectly 
plain to us that the feudalism of the landlords is much more 
dangerous to the real rights of property than any fanaticism 
of journalists, or schoolmasters, or communistic artisans 
can be. The Party of Stagnation congratulate themselves 
at present that there will be no meeting of the Chambers 
until December, and in the absence of the dreaded majority of 
the Volkething, are content to dwell in a fool’s paradise. De- 
cember will come round in a few months, however, and what 


then? Matters are not likely to improve in the meantime by 
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the process of ignoring the will and the wants of the people. 
A superadded agitation is spreading for the restoration of the 
popular constitution of 1849, and if the landowners keep the 
farmers in alliance with the Radicals sufficiently long, who 
knows but they may see not only the abolition, without com- 
pensation, of the Fdste, but universal suffrage, and perhaps a 
single Chamber as well ? 





FRENCH FORTIFICATION SCHEMES. 


IF the French are of many minds respecting their internal 
policy and forms of government. they are practically in 
agreement on the subject of Fortification. An undoubted 
majority is clearly determined that the country shall possess 
such security as can be obtained through the medium of strong 
places, constructed on the latest principles of offensive-defensive 
strategy. Reorganisation of the Army proceeds slowly, 
although the old Intendance is about.to disappear, and the 
new Territorial Auxiliary Army about to arise; but while 
political, or perhaps it would be more correct to say social, 
considerations hamper Army reconstruction, on the more 
scientific ground of fortification the engineers have it all 
their own way. The reason is simple. In sanctioning grand 
schemes of material defence, the Assembly have to vote only 
money; in framing an army, they deal with the rights 
and liberties of constituents. Moreover, the extensive 
and costly plan of fortifying Paris, which we discussed four 
months ago, showed that an undue reliance on _ brute 
obstacles has got possession of the French mind, and 
that, so far at least as the capital is concerned, the Engi- 
neers have triumphed at the expense of sound military 
principle, common-sense, and the public treasury. The main 
instrument upon which nations should depend, whether it be 
their lot to defend themselves from attack or to become the 
assailants, is the trained, animated, movable, organic entity 
called an “army.”  Fortresses and entrenched camps are, or 
should be, regarded as purely auxiliary, and woe is in store for 
any people which fails to see that the function of immovable 
defensive agencies, however indispensable, is purely secondary. 
Their part in warfare is well defined. They serve to bar 
important routes, forcing an enemy to waste time and means 
in capturing or circumventing the obstacle ; they shield arsenals 
and dépéts, which are bases of supply; they command the 
outlets giving access to extensive tracts of country ; they secure 
the passages over streams, they lend support to armies great 
or small, operating between them. If they are few and seated 
on cardinal points. they are powerful helps ; if they are many, 
whether well or ill-placed, they are sources of weakness in 
proportion to the number of troops abstracted from the active 
army to furnish garrisons more or less stationary. Hence a 
nation having too few errs less than a nation having too many, 
and whether few or many, the fact should never be forgotten 
that the sole effective defence of States having land frontiers 
is a well-trained, well-led, and adequately numerous Army. 
The objections which we offered to the Paris scheme, in 
April last, do not apply to the plan prepared by the Defence 
Commission, and recently sanctioned by the Assembly, for the 
fortification of the Eastern frontier. The projects adopted are 
large, indeed, but not numerous, and the estimated cost, though 
great, is only a little in excess of the amount which will be 
lavishly spent on the metropolis. The Commission has recog- 
nised the dominant fact, which should have been accepted and 
acted on before 1873, that under existing conditions the best 
defensive line is not one resting on Paris as a base, but on Lyons. 
For neutral territory covers Northern France from Dunkirk to 
the outworks of Thionyille, and again from Basle toGeneva. The 
open spaces are the frontiers of Germany and Italy. Covered 
on the north by Belgium and on the south by Switzerland, 
the French find their principal possible opponent compelled to 
issue from a comparatively narrow front, lying between 
Thionville and Belfort, and forced to operate either towards 
Paris or the Southern Departments. Under such physical 
conditions, what should be their aim? Not, as heretofore in 
every campaign, to risk the defence of France upon the battle- 


ground between the frontier and the capital, but to establish | 


that defence solidly between the frontier and the southern 
metropolis. And for this reason,—that so long as a strong and 
well-commanded army is in the field south of the Moselle, no 
hostile army will dare to march upon Paris, because its vital 
communications would be at the mercy of the defenders. And 
for this further reason, that an invader would be forced to seek, 
and if possible, bring to action a defensive army, which, until 
defeated, would imperil the success of every movement and 


threaten a formidable counter-stroke. It would metier ves 

little that a hostile force should even push forward between 
the Seine and Marne, so long as a French army, seated secure] 

about the sources of the Meuse and Moselle, was ready rel 
seize any advantage and profit by any error. Whether, in 
the event of a campaign, political considerations, mainly arisin 

out of the apprehensions of Paris, would permit the Govan 
ment to choose the indirect method, can only be known by 
actual experiment. We infer, however, that the Commission 
is of opinion that the defensive system should, and could, be 
made to turn on the concentration of a really powerful army 
not on the classic plains between the Oise and the Seine, aid 
in the more rugged country bounded by the Alps and the 
Loire. It is an act of wise foresight, and materially improves 
the chances of France, should she be called upon once more to 
contend with a Teuton invasion. 

The plan adopted includes the formation near the frontier 
of vast Entrenched Camps,—all the larger fortresses now come 
under that designation. The principle acted on in constructing 
these vast places of arms is that of occupying a series of com- 
manding and supporting heights with detached works. Thus, 
in order to hold the Meuse valley, the right bank of that river 
at Verdun will be fortified by building a strong place on the 
high ground known as the Bois Brulé, so that the passage of 
the stream will be in French hands, and a large circumference 
about the old fortress and town will be beyond an enemy’s reach, 
Tn like manner, and on a larger scale, Toul will be converted into 
a great camp. Here forts will arise on both banks of the Moselle, 
one on Mont St. Michel, a second at Ecrouves,a third at 
Domgermain, and a fourth at Villey le Sec, each seated on 
high ground, and having, collectively, a wide influence, imme- 
diate and remote, over the whole neighbouring region. The 
position of Frouard lies a few miles to the north, and it 
becomes more important from the contiguity of Toul. At the 
same time, Nancy, Lunéville, and St. Dié are to be protected 
from a coup de main, while Epinal, further south and strate- 
gically more useful, is to have more serious defences. Through 
Epinal, the smaller cardinal points on the road to Belfort—St. 
Loup, Luxeuil, Lure—will be occupied, and thus the fortress 
on the Moselle will be linked with the really enormous camp 
which is to dominate the famous Gap between the Jura and 
the Vosges. Belfort, indeed, will rival in extent and strength 
the German fortresses on the Rhine. Not satisfied with the 
works thrown up by Colonel Denfert-Rochereau, the Engineers 
have drawn lines including Roppe, Salbert, Mont Vaudois, 
Vézelois, the Rhone and Rhine canal, Mont Bard, and 
even Pont de Roide and Blamont. Indeed, the scheme 
embraces all the communications passing through the 
Gap towards France, creates a formidable obstacle to 
invasion from Alsace, and provides a ready passage to the 
Rhine basin in case of need. Due west of Belfort and south 
of Toul stands the plateau of Langres, the centre and crossing- 
place of many roads leading to the great river-valleys, and 
long ago described by German strategists as an admirable site 
for an entrenched camp or fortified defensive position, “ to 
cover Paris against an army of invasion emerging from the 
Rhine Valley, or even from the Sarre.” Langres is no longer 
to be neglected. Not merely the plateau on which the town 
stands is to be fortified, but detached forts will be built at 
Peigney and Buzon, and on points so far forwards as St. Menge, 
Dampierre, and Le Cognelot, whilst the erection of a work at 
Beauchemin is only deferred. Next in importance is Besancon, 
on the Doubs, the rayon of which will be enlarged so as to 
ensure protection for the place, and command, on one side, the 
roads traversing the adjacent valley of the Oignon; on the 
other, access to the plateaux of the Jura. South of Langres 
and west of Besancon, Dijon, Chagny, and Autun will be 
occupied, because they are seated upon the great roads con- 
necting the Rhone basin on that side with central France. 

In the positions we have briefly described, covering every- 
thing between the Alps and the Upper Loire, a defensive army 
should find safety, and great facilities for an offensive move- 
ment at the right moment. But the system sketched out is 
completed by the attention bestowed on Lyons, justly described 
in the Commissioners’ Report to the Assembly as “en quelque 
| sorte le réduit de la defense de la frontitre de l'Est.” The 
| defences of Lyons will be carried as far as the Mont d’Or, on 
| the right bank of the Saone ; Vancia, north of Sathonay, on 
'the other shore; Bron, on the side of Dauphine, will be the 
centre of a series of works, which will be connected with the 
| Rhone below the city by an entrenched position near St. Fonds 

and Feyzin. Thus the triangular space included between 
| Toul, Belfort, and Lyons will at once furnish a means of re- 
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sistance and a base for offensive movements outside its limits. 
Before a hostile army can strike at Paris, it must deal with a 
nearer foe, possessing ample opportunities of mancuvring amid 
prepared positions too large for investment. So far as against 
Germany. Nor is Italy left out of account, for the projected 
works at Grenoble and Briangon are designed expressly to parry 
dangers from the Italian kingdom. But the main object, as we 
take it, is the sound one of providing an ample and powerful 
base of operations on the southern and eastern fronts of the 
new German frontier, so as to preserve Paris from direct attack, 
and oblige the adversary to make war under the least favour- 
able circumstances. It need scarcely be added that the most 
skilful and redoubtable preparations, consisting of mere brute 
obstructions, will not avail, unless the army in the field is numer- 
ous, disciplined, well armed, and directed by able Generals. 
If Paris insists on attracting to itself the larger force disposable, 
the advantage which might accrue from the new system of 
works will be diminished, probably to the vanishing-point ; 
but if the real defence of France is based on the appropriate 
and powerful action of an Army south of the Moselle, then, 
bad generalship apart, neither can Paris be taken nor France 
subdued. The new fortifications must be regarded solely as 
means and appliances, and the main reliance of France must be 
upon a good Army and a great Captain. 





THE NEW RULES OF COURT. 


HE Judicature Act of 1873 prescribed a new form of legal 
procedure, intended to take the place of the various pro- 
cesses previously in use at Law or in Equity; but only the 
main lines of this reformed system were traced in the Statute 
itself, and the working-out of its principles in detail was left 
to be settled by the Judges, who were authorised to frame a 
body of “Rules of Court,” to constitute the text-authority 
of the new practice. The execution of this task was en- 
entrusted to a Committee of the Judicial Bench, upon which 
the Equity Courts, the Superior Courts of Common Law, and 
the Probate and Admiralty Courts were all represented. 
Assisted by three draftsmen of good professional reputation, 
the Committee entered upon its task with zeal ; and even if the 
Judicature’Act had come into operation, as was originally in- 
tended, immediately after the long vacation that has now com- 
menced, the Rules which have been drawn up for a considerable 
time, and have been approved by the whole body of Judges, 
would have been quite ready as the basis of an immediate 
change of procedure. The sanction, however, of an Order in 
Council has not been given to the Rules, and the Suspensory 
Act introduced by the Government, and carried in spite of a 
vigorous protest from Sir H. James and other lawyers, has put 
off for another year the inevitable change. The practising 
barristers, who complain that in middle-age they are compelled 
to master a new practice entirely unlike anything they have 
hitherto seen or used in text-books or in Courts, may avail 
themselves of the year’s respite to study the Rules, and adapt 
to them the erudition and practical skill that have been 
acquired and exercised under the old system. We venture 
to say that the Rules may be thoroughly mastered in a third 
part of the time that would have to be bestowed by any person 
of ordinary intelligence upon any single branch of existing 
legal practice. We have not seen a more striking piece of evi- 
dence of the progress of modern notions about law than the 
admirable clearness, consecutiveness, and so to speak, common- 
placeness of the language used by the draftsmen in the com- 
pilation of these Rules, and endorsed by the approval of the 
Judges. Of course we should not encourage anybody to take 
a fool for his client by attempting to manage an action-at-law 
for himself even under the new practice without legal advice, 
but there is no obscurity in the Rules that ought to prevent 
such a person from knowing how and when to do the right 
thing at the right time. 

It would be impossible for us even to summarise the leading 
features of the new procedure, but the attention of the lay 
public may be directed to a few of the salient points in the 
scheme of practice that is to supplant, or rather to absorb, our 
Chancery suits, our actions-at-law, and our other forms of legal 
process, The starting-point of the reformed practice is the 
adoption of a single form of initial complaint—a writ of 
summons—in place of the bill or petition in Chancery, 
or the writ in an action-at-law. The new writ of summons 
differs from the old writ in that it must be endorsed with a 
statement of the cause of action, so that the plaintiff will no 


great number of forms appended to the Rules, or in a special 


form framed to suit the particular case; and it states in 
simple language why the suit is brought and what sum of money 
is claimed. After the service of the writ, and the entry of 
appearance by the defendant, the pleadings commence, and 
in the new Rules an endeavour is made to arrive at a 
fair compromise between the excessive prolixity of the Bill 
and Answer in Equity, and the excessive technicality and 
obscurity of the pleadings of Common Law. If required, 
the plaintiff is bound to supply a statement of his claim in 
detail, specifying concisely the material facts upon which 
he relies, but excluding the evidence of those facts, and 
praying for relief either in some particular form, or generally 
asking that justice may be done him. The defendant is 
allowed to deliver a similar statement as his defence, and 
subsequent pleading on either part is discouraged, except 
by special permission. Very careful regulations are made to 
insure that issue shall be joined between the parties upon 
the substance of the claim, and not upon technicalities. The 
right of demurrer to any pleading as bad in law is preserved, 
and the party demurring or objecting on a legal point may 
also have leave from the Court to plead or dispute the facts 
as well, The administration of interrogatories or an exhaustive 
series of written questions, which either party may be com- 
pelled to answer according to the usual practice of the Court 
of Chancery, is introduced into all proceedings under the new 
Act, After the close of the pleadings notice of trial must be 
given, and the most striking feature of the new procedure is 
the variety of methods of trial permitted; this, however, was 
made clear in the original Act, in which it was prescribed that 
the plaintiff might select a trial before a Judge or Judges, or 
before a Judge sitting with assessors, or before a Judge and jury, 
or before an official or special referee, with or without assessors, 
In regard to evidence, the original Act provided that as a rule 
it should be orally taken ; but the Rules qualify this provision, 
by providing, in certain cases, for the admission of affidavits, 
After the decision of matters in issue at the trial, it remains in 
the discretion of the Court to enter the judgment, and regula- 
tions are made for the manner in which and the conditions 
under which the plaintiff is to move the High Court when 
judgment has not been entered. The methods of enforcing a 
judgment obtained are not altered under the new procedure, 
but the remedies by writ of attachment and by sequestration, 
previously confined to the Common-law Courts and to Chancery 
respectively, are now made equally available in all proceed- 
ings. No technical difficulties are placed in the way of an 
appeal which lies to the New Appellate Court. 

Inasmuch as the object of the Act and of the Rules that 
supplement it is to supply a system of legal procedure at once 
cheap, and steady, and efficient, the summary processes which 
have been introduced in particular departments of Law are pre- 
served wherever they are consistent with the main lines of 
the new scheme. The joining of new plaintiffs or defendants 
in an action, and generally any alteration in the number 
or status of parties, may be settled simply by the Court, 
without any disturbance of impending litigation. One portion 
of the Rules has an importance greater than is at first evident. 
Under the Judicature Act, district registries may be estab- 
lished all over the country by Order in Council, and the 
Rules provide for the localisation of legal business under 
this provision. When a writ of summons is issued out of a 
district registry, and the defendant resides or carries on busi- 
ness within the district, the remainder of the litigation must 
be carried on there ; but if the defendant resides or carries on 
business elsewhere, he may appear in answer to the writ 
either in the registry where it is issued or in London. 
These and other provisions regulating district registries 
will, no doubt, lead, though perhaps more gradually than 
has been supposed, to the organisation of local Bars, 
The advantages of such a change are obvious, but so also 
are the objections to it. The operation of the Act and of 
the Judges’ Rules will fall short of the recommendations of the 
Judicature Commission, but it goes far towards realising the 
general idea which found favour with the majority of the 
Commissioners. 

It may be added that the long vacation, extending from the 
10th of August to October 24th, beginning two days after 
the termination of Trinity sittings, and ending a week 
before Michaelmas sittings, is preserved, and during this 
period of professional rest no pleadings may be amended or 
delivered without leave. Two Judges of first instance and 








longer be able to “conceal his hand” from the defendant. 
The endorsement of the cause of action may be in one of a| 


one Judge of Appeal are to sit for the despatch of urgent busi- 
ness. We should not have advocated the suspension of Lord 
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Selborne’s Act merely to afford an opportunity for the criti- 
cism and correction of these Rules, but since the Government 
have chosen to postpone the date on which the Act comes into 
foree, the interval may usefully be employed in considering 
objections and emendations, That there will be an abundant | 
supply of both, is very probable; but that, upon the whole, 
the new practice will be as satisfactory to the legal profession 
as it is creditable to the liberality and intelligence of the 
Judicial Bench, we cannot question. 








DR. WORDSWORTH AND THE WESLEYANS. 





CLERICAL correspondent scolds us, good-humouredly | 

h, for having in our article of last week upon * Clergy | 

and Laity” been so “hard” upon the Clerical Order. We were | 
not hard at all, unless it is hard to describe clearly the condition 
of Lay opinion, and to warn the Clergy that it bodes them no 
good; but if we had been hard, we should this week have had 
ample justification. We want the Church to prosper in its 
mission, and it is most trying to all who entertain that feeling to 
see the clergy destroying their just influence and risking the very 
existence of the Establishment by downright silliness and ignor- 
ance of the world. Just let any sensible clergyman of any shade 
of opinion, if only he is accustomed to deal with men, read the 
correspondence between Mr. Keet and the Bishop of Lincoln, 
read on Monday in the Wesleyan Conference, understand what 
it means, and then judge for himself whether we are hard or 
not. Dr. Wordsworth is a High-Church Bishop of much learn- 
ing, a good deal of eloquence, and sufficiently high character. 
He has an idea that his Church, if it is to stand as a 
National Church, should make efforts to attract not only 
individuals, but large bodies of men, and has an especial 


pi enous 











hope that it might, under certain circumstances, reabsorb 
the. most important body of Dissidents in England,—the 
Wesleyan Connexion, ‘That is a sensible and even a statesman- 
like idea, and one which, if the Church is ever disestablished, 
may yet have important results, the Wesleyans and the Evangeli- 


cals being nearly sure to coalesce. But look at the manner in 
which the worthy prelate proposes to obtain a favourable hearing | 
from the Wesleyan body. Mr, Keet, a Wesleyan Minister, re- 

cently lost a daughter, who was buried in the churchyard of 

Owston Ferry, Lincolnshire, and directed a tombstone to be put 
up, ‘‘in loving memory of Annie Augusta Keet, younger daughter | 
of the Rev. H. Keet, Wesleyan Minister,”—surely as innocent 
an inscription as ever was placed in a churchyard. It con- 
tained literally nothing except the description essential to iden- 
tify the child, nothing which would not be recorded in any official | 
registry. The Vicar, however, the Rey. G. E. Smith, forbade the | 
erection of the tombstone, unless the words ‘ Reverend” and | 
‘* Wesleyan Minister ” were expunged, declined to give any reason, | 
and finally refused to discuss the matter at all. In so numerous | 
a body as the Clergy of the Church of England, there will, of 
course, be individuals who are at once foolish and ill-conditioned, 
and Mr. Keet, avoiding controversy with the Vicar, appealed at 
ouce to the Bishop. Dr. Wordsworth, without one word of human 
regret for a decision which must give such pain, replied, with 
unkindly as well as discourteous curtness, that the law was with 
the Viear—which it probably is not, the law always requiring di 
tion and Lona jfides—and Mr. Keet appealedto the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. Dr. Tait, though a little cracky, perhaps, on the sub- 
ject of Ritualists, whose millinery offends his taste as well as his 








conscience, is always a gentleman and a man of sense, and at once | 
informed ‘the Rev. H. Keet,” carefully using the designation, 
that he could not give an opinion offhand on the law, but could 
say that the objection urged by Mr. Smith was one which ought 
not to have been made, He * should be surprised if the Bishop 
of the diocese did not take the same view.” Of course he would 
be surprised. Has he not brought in and carried a Bill the very 
essence of which is the assumption that an ‘indiscreet ” Bishop 
does not exist ; that even in the remote future no silly or violent 
person can ever obtain a mitre; that consecration confers not 
only special grace, but special ** discretion ” in its display ? Has 
he not resisted an appeal to himself as entirely unnecessary, 
every Bishop being, ex rerum naturd, as sensible as he, a hard- 
headed Scotchman, has always, except in regard to that Bill, 
shown himself to be? ‘The Archbishop did not know his 
man. The Bishop of Lincoln, after reading the Archbishop's 
letter—the receipt of which he carefully acknowledges, just 
as he is going to treat it as of no account—did exactly the 


most indiscreet thing he possibly could do. He sat down and 


wrote a letter of reasons, so worded that it will be regarded by 


. , ; a 
the entire Wesleyan body, and indeed by every Nonconformist in 
the Kingdom, as an elaborate insult. He does not, it is true 
formally object to the use of the words “ Wesleyan Minister.” 
Mr. Smith had done so, but Dr. Wordsworth knows English and 
his Testament, and is aware that the term specially distinguishes 
those who minister to congregations from those who preside over 
them; that it implicitly denies all the assumptions implied in 
the use of the word ‘ priest,” and is, in fact, the least assum- 
ing of possible designations. He therefore contents himself 
with merely ref using it in his own correspondence. He addresses 
Mr. Keet as Wesleyan “ preacher,” and tells him that he is a 
layman, but does not formally object to his own use of the pro- 
fessional term. He fastens exclusively on the word « Reverend,” 
and refuses to give that, whatever may be its meaning in the 
mouth of Mr. Keet. If he means by it that he is duly qualified 
to preach the Word of God and administer the Sacraments, then 
the Bishop, ‘‘ under the laws to which I am subject,” cannot re- 
cognise him in that capacity. If he means that he is appointed to 
preach in a Wesleyan place of worship—which is precisely what 
Mr. Keet docs mean, and nothing else—then John Wesley 
wished his preachers to be laymen, and the Bishop must 
defer to John Wesley; while if Mr. Keet claims it as a 
mere title, then “a title is a distinctive attribute belonging to 
a special person or class. If I give a title to a person to whom 
it does not belong, I am liable to the charge of flattering him and 
of wronging those to whom that title does belong.” 

With the first of these reasons we have, of course, nothing to do, 
except to remark that Dr. Wordsworth has chosen a most ill- 
judged pretext for asserting the special sanctity of Church-of- 
England Orders. He has aright to assert that, if he believes it, and 
may even, on fitting occasion, be bound to assert it, but the word 
** Reverend” conveys no assumption in that important contro- 
versy. No Wesleyan claims any spiritual power under it, and no 
Nonconformist, nor is it in any way related to the Apostolical 
succession. It is a modern title, signifying no more than 
any other professional title, and not only can be conceded, but is 
conceded, by Catholic prelates to English clergymen the validity 
of whose Orders they openly deny. Dr. Manning would have 
given it to Mr. Wordsworth while the latter was simply Vicar, 
just as we doubt not the Bishop of Lincoln would * flatter” Dr. 
Manning by using his archiepiscopal title on the outside of a letter. 
As to the second reason, the Bishop has no right to appoint John 
Wesley infallible Pope of the denomination which bears his 
name, any more than he has to declare that the Governing 
Body of the Connexion knows nothing about its own or- 
ganisation. To affect to do so is an impertinence, and no- 
thing better, as great an impertinence as it would be in Mr. 


| Keet to refuse the Bishop the title of ‘* Lord,” because its use 


is believed by Nonconformists to be prohibited to Bishops by the 


| New Testament. The Bishop may say, and say truly, he is ‘* Lord” 


by law, not as Bishop, but as Peer ; but so is a clergyman of the 
Established Church of Scotland ‘ Reverend” by law, i.e., by the 
Sovereign’s use of the title, yet the Bishop is by his first theory 


| debarred from using the designation. As to the third theory, it 


is not only absurd, but, we are convinced, contrary to Dr. Words- 
worth’s own habitual practice. We have not a doubt that he 
addresses any Bishop of the disestablished Irish Church as * my 
Lord,” though in so doing he is flattering him, and wronging 
every Bishop in the kingdom entitled to the designation. Lord 
Alwyne Compton sits in Convocation, He has not the faintest 
right of any sort, kind, or description to that title, except the 
usage of society; but if the Bishop of Lincoln speaks to him, he 
styles him ** Lord Alwyne,” and not ‘Mr, Compton.” 'The usage is 
just as strong in favour of the Wesleyan Minister, or, indeed, any 
regular pastor of a Nonconformist congregation, and to denounce it 
is a piece of sacerdotal arrogance which will irritate half the Church 
laymen in the kingdom, and make it impossible for them to deny 
that the Church claims a right which is not hers, a social ascend- 
ancy entirely inconsistent with her spiritual offers. The occasion 
on which the claim is advanced deeply aggravates the case. If 
Dr. Wordsworth likes, in his individual capacity, or as Bishop of 
Lincoln, to refuse the title of ‘‘ Reverend” to a Wesleyan minister, 
while he grants it to a Catholic priest, he is entirely entitled to 
do so—provided he does not grumble when a Catholic Bishop 
treats him as a mere lay Peer—but he has no right whatever 
to refuse permission to Mr. Keet to describe himself on a 
tombstone in the most accurate way he can. ‘he Church- 
yards do not belong to him or to the incumbents of parishes, but 
to the nation, although, no doubt, some sort of supervisory right 
is entrusted to the clergyman, a right which he is to exercise m 
the interests of decency and order, and not to propagate his own 
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special opinions. Mr. Smith might just as well carve on the tomb, 
«“ Daughter of H. Keet, Schismatical Teacher of Error,” as erase a 
mere description, perfectly true in fact, sanctioned by the usage 
of all Christendom, and so little injurious to the Church that the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, in this very correspondence, carefully 
employs it. Not one indiscreet Bishop, Mr. Russell Gurney ? 





“TRIAL BY NEWSPAPER.” 

N an article, marked by more than its usual acrid power, the 
I New York Nation points out the obvious disadvantages of 
« Trial by Newspaper.” A conspicuously painful example of that 
method of dealing with public offences is, as everyone knows, 
exciting the keenest attention in the United States. A great 
reputation is attacked, and with the name of the first pulpit orator 
of the New World many wider considerations than those of mere 
personal feeling are bound up. With the facts, or what profess 
to be such, of the Tilton-Beecher Scandal we are not concerned, 
and do not mean to concern ourselves. We hasten to say that 
we are not going to put our hands into that mud. We should 
not hesitate to do so if necessity were shown, for it may sometimes 
be the duty of a journalist, even at the cost of decency, to 
vindicate some personality from a grievous wrong, or to 
assert some principle that had been publicly ignored. But 
with the conflict that is raging around the fame of the 
pastor of Plymouth Church we are glad to say we in this country 
have nothing to do; we have no adequate means of forming a 
judgment about any of the charges that are bandied about with 
reckless levity, and we are well pleased to be dispensed from the 
duty of taking a side in an arraignment that has been poisoned 
with all the fury of faction. Mr. Ward Beecher may be a free- 
lover, or the seducer of Mrs. Tilton, or the most calumniated of 
mankind, for any opinion we have to give except this, that as yet 
there is no tittle of trustworthy evidence against Mr. Beecher 
except Mr. Beecher’s own,—a letter of remorse, for which, he says, 
he can thoroughly account. But the method of dealing with the 
alleged offence of an eminent public man which the Americans 
have chosen is worth a little consideration. It is not such as we 
should be likely to see generally resorted to in this country, yet 
it would be mere Pharisaical vanity to assert that it is altogether 
incompatible with our habits of thought and our social conven- 
tions. It isa danger on the brink of which all countries that 
possess an unfettered Press are hovering, and there is no security 
against it, except a resolute hardening of public opinion against 
the slightest and earliest signs of a tendency towards the abyss. The 
Americans have plunged into the miry and slimy flood with some- 
thing like frenzy, and it is hopeless to think that the national 

mind can come out of it unbesmirched. 

‘** Trial by Newspaper” may be described as that method of 
serutinising the characters of public men and distributing praise 
or blame which is common, and indeed inevitable, in a demo- 
cratic community that resents all claim to domestic privacy as a 
restriction of public rights. In every country there is an inclina- 
tion to assert some such power of supervision over the private 
lives of eminent persons, but in societies where distinctions of 
class are maintained the pretension is all but universally re- 
pudiated. Of course, if a scandal breaks out affecting the private 
character of some one on whom, for any reason, the world’s gaze 
is turned, and if legal proceedings follow, there is no possibility | 
of preventing the publication of every detail connected with the 
matter. A prominence altogether disproportioned to its intrinsic 
importance is thus frequently given to some unpleasant or dis- 
creditable relation in which a distinguished personage may be in- | 
volved; but in England, even when the law demands publicity, 
reasonable limits of inquiry and of comment are set by the very | 
fact that publie justice has taken the controversy in charge. | 
Without the intervention of law, there is no excuse that would | 
at present be admitted in this country for the open discussion | 
and unauthorised investigation of a scandal implicating a man of | 
eminence. Whatever may be the imperfections of our legal 
system, it does, to a considerable extent, secure a fair hearing | 
for a man whose character is impeached, and its decisions generally 
govern the drift of public opinion. But the sort of trial to 
which Mr. Ward Beecher is now being subjected has no limita- 
tions whatever; it is confined within no bounds, by regard either 
for truth, or justice, or decency. Gossip sits upon the judgment- 
seat, and every one is by turns, or sometimes at the same | 
moment, judge and advocate, jury and witness, reporter, com- 





| 
| 





mentator, and executioner. Everything is evidence, and nothing side in Khiva 


is one whit better evidence than another. ‘The columns of a 


| silence. 


charge that is being tried than the caprice or the cunning of the 
editor who contrives to connect it with the exciting topic 
of the day. There is no arrangement, no balancing of testi- 
mony; public opinion is formed upon isolated statements of fact, 
or more often upon mere statements of impressions, and day after 
day each new assertion of this kind, dragged out of its relation to 
the rest of the story, gives a footing for a new movement of the 
public mind. The Newspapers surrender themselves without 
scruple to the task of satisfying the craving of the public appetite, 
and in their competitive ardour they soon lose sight of the in- 
terests of truth and justice. In a short time, too, almost every 
person in the motley jury of millions, which is the self-constituted 
tribunal that takes cognisance of the cause, loses what little of the 
judicial spirit he may have started with. Everybody forms a 
theory, and out of the mass of relevant and irrelevant testimony 
is able to put together a statement of the case that will square 
with his theory. A good deal of this was seen among ourselves 
in the course of the Tichborne litigation, but this speculative 
method of doing justice was wholesomely held in check by the 
judicial direction of the proceedings, and the authoritative de- 
termination of the facts that was to be expected from the jury. 
The absence in “trial by newspaper ” of any tests of the relevancy 
or the trustworthiness of the evidence adduced makes it next to 
impossible to attain the truth in this way ; or if one man chances 
to reach certainty thus, his next neighbour, arguing from different 
evidence differently presented, and following a different line of 
reasoning, is pretty sure to reach a different conclusion. So, in 
any case, the probabilities of injustice are multiplied. But a worse 
sort of injustice is still more likely to follow from the enormous 
disproportion of the penalty compared with the offence. ‘Trial by 
newspaper’ exercises no discretion in its punishments, It either 
aequits by acclamation—and this it does seldom—or it inflicts 
upon the accused “a stain like a wound.” Such a stain, once 
flung upon the character of a great leader of men, or a revered 
public teacher, is almost ineradicable; if undeserved, it is a 
calamity of the most deplorable kind, for it not only paralyses a 
force that might be powerful for good, but it generates a canker- 
ing distrust of goodness itself, and a scoffing joy over the humilia- 
tion of what seemed to be goodness. 

This is one, and only one, of the demoralising effects that would 
flow from the universal adoption of Trial by Newspaper. The 
direct contamination of the offensive details with which the 
American Newspapers fill their columns is bad enough, but the 
exultation of base souls and narrow minds in the fall and 
trampling under foot of some character that typified a loftier 
ideal of morals, or a wider sweep of intelligence, than the 
creeping ethics or the purblind mental vision of * the herd” can 
tolerate,—this is a disease which strikes more dangerously and 
deeply into the constitution of a community than a mere appetite 
for literary garbage. ‘The same ungenerous instincts that delight 
in crying ‘‘ How are the mighty fallen!” make themselves mani- 
fest also in a cruelty exulting over the exhibition of domestic 
tortures, of moral anguish, of the bitterest hatreds, and the foulest 
treasons. We do not desire to diminish by a single jot the 
severity of that punishment, which is the heaviest and most 
effective that can be applied to offences against public morals, the 
penalty of publicity ; but the manner in which the penalty should 
be applied, and the limitations necessary to minimise the de- 
moralising effect upon the lower thought of the community, seem, 
in the United States, at any rate, to require not a little revision. 





KHIVA IN 1875. 
TFALF a mile outside Khiva, the renowned city is not to be 
I seen for trees. They spread in great dark masses on 
every side of it, until the belt is penetrated, and a bit of dusty 
plain intervenes, with the Hazar Asp Gate beyond it, in the high, 
heavy, mud wall, battlemented with round buttresses, with its 
feet in a half-dry ditch, and above it the tops of trees, the 
domes of mosques, and the beautiful Sacred Tower. When in 
1873 the Russian General and his Staff, accompanied by the 
only white civilian who has ever seen the Khan's capital, rode 
through the huge gateway with its loopholed flanking-towers, a 
fortress in itself, they came into a scene of dust, desolation, and 
Where was the picturesque beauty of which they 
had heard? ‘They saw only an open space, with a few 
trees along the interior walls, some mud houses, a number 


‘of domed tombs—the living and the dead dwell side by 


then the mud walls of the silent citadel. They 
rode on, between the bare black mud walls of a narrow winding 





hundred journals are open for the reception of a limitless mass | street, and there they saw groups of long-bearded men, in the 
of matter, which may have no other relation of relevancy to the ' side-streets, with their sheepskin hats off, bowing low and timidly, 
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uncertain whether the dread strangers, grim and invincible, who 
had come across 600 miles of desert from an unknown land to 
molest them, were not about to massacre them also. Amazed, 
motionless, and dumb, the groups watched them as they passed 
by. But presently they came upon a crowd of Persian slaves, 
wild with joy and excitement. Where Russia goes, slavery dis- 
appears, they had been told. Russia had come to Khiva, and 
these poor wretches welcomed her with shouts and benediction. 
Many had already set themselves free, and a busy group were 
loosing the chains of the weaker and more miserable, laughing 
and crying the while with violence quite un-Oriental. 

Not until they had passed under the huge gateway of the 
citadel did they perceive anything beautiful, but then a narrow 
street led them to the great square before the palace of the Khan, 
with the majestic and brilliant Sacred Tower rising on the 
southern side. Said Mohammed, the Khan, had fied, and the 
Russian General, with his staff and his suite, rode through the 
gateway, guarded so vainly by its brass cannon, into the 
mysterious palace which no European had ever entered, 
triumphant over the savage power against which the suc- 
cessive expeditions of 200 years had hitherto failed. Few 
persons can look carelessly on an object of fanatical reverence 
and faith to a whole people. The Sacred Tower of Khiva is a 
plain, round tower, 125 feet in height, without pedestal, capital, 
or ornament of any kind. Its surface is made of burnt tiles, 
coloured blue, green, purple, and brown, on a white ground, 
arranged in broad stripes and figures with exquisite effect. It is 
covered with verses of the Koran, and from its summit the 
mollahs call the people to the sunset prayer. ‘The palace, a huge, 
irregular structure, with external mud walls twenty feet high, has 
three centres of interest,—the hall of state, the treasure-chamber, 
and the harem. ‘The hall of audience is open to the court, flanked 
by towers whose decoration resembles that of the Sacred Tower, 
has a floor raised six feet above the pavement, and a roof sup- 
ported by pillars of carved wood. It must have been very like a 
scene in a play, when the General, the Grand Duke, the Prince, 
and the others reclined upon the raised stage, and refreshed 
themselves with wheaten cake, apricots, cherries, and iced water, 
while the band played the ‘‘ Blue Beard ” music of Offenbach,—a 
picture for the solitary civilian to remember all his life, with the 
awful Asian desert and the frozen Russian steppe for its back- 
ground, Suites of small rooms opening on little courts, each 
with its high, open porch facing north—invariable in the 
Khivan buildings—were utterly deserted, and stripped of 
furniture ; and when the treasure-chamber was opened, it, too, 
was found almost empty of money, though it contained some 
curious and beautiful objects, in addition to the rather 
silly presents made to the Khan by Lord Northbrook, and the 
Viceroy’s letter, written in September, 1872, in reply to the 
Khan’s demand for help against the Russians. ‘The arms would 
have made a collector's mouth water ; for they included splendid 
old matchlocks beautifully inlaid with gold, a number of gold- 
incrusted curved blades from Khorassan, Persian scimitars with 
scabbards set in emeralds and turquoises, poniards, and knives 
from Affghanistan all richly mounted, and with sheaths thick-set 
with precious stones. Beautiful armour, carpets, coverlets of 
fine silk embroidery, marvellous in colour, splendid Cash- 
mere shawls, three hundred books, many very curious and 
valuable, were among the treasures of the mysterious 
palace. The books, bound in leather or parchment, were 
all beautifully written by hand, and among them was a 
history of the world, and a history of Khiva “from the 
beginning of time.” How did the armour, beautifully inlaid 
with gold, find its way to the treasure-chamber of the 
Khan? What is the story of those two exquisitely wrought 
gauntlets, which bear on each a lily in gold, anda crescent of much 
later workmanship, telling of the Christian knight from far France 
who carried the flower-device of his land and his lady-love 
to defeat and confiscation by the Saracen foe? The mud 
roof of the harem rises on the northern side of the palace, 
opposite to the Sacred Tower. Through the open, Russian- 
guarded gates crowds of weeping, clamouring women and children, 
left to their fate by the Khan, were seen, and among them one 
beautiful, calm, noble-looking Caucasian woman, about eighteen, 
who was quite undismayed, and despite her ragged clothing, evi- 
dently the Queen of the Harem. She soothed the children, she 
quietly controlled the women, she spoke with the Russian officer sent 
to inquire into their wants with grand composure. Majestic and 
dauntless in her rags, she stood in the midst of the terrible 
strangers from the unimagined world, the enemies of her race 
and her religion, with a helpless crowd relying upon her, and she 


filled them all with respect and admiration,—another of the never- 
to-be-forgotten scenes of the Fall of Khiva. 

It was by moonlight, the wonderful moonlight of Central Asia, 
which transforms all things, so that the mud roofs turn to marble, 
the battlements and towers look high as the sky and distant ag 
the horizon, when “the city was no longer a real city, buta leaf 
torn from the enchanted pages of ‘'The Arabian Nights,’" that the 
civilian made a stolen and secret visit to the harem of the Khan 
The beautiful woman who ruled there had prayed that she and the 
others might leave the palace, where only the conquerors now 
abode, and go into the town. She was refused, and the civilian— 
who saw with strong approbation that there are no dungeons 
in the Khan’s palace, and that the barbarous punishment of im- 
prisonment is unknown in Khiva—determined to communicate 
with her and help her. It was difficult and dangerous, but he did 
it. He made his way through a multitude of deserted rooms, to 
one from whence came a sound of voices; he was admitted ; 
he took tea with eight of the ladies, and on his return 
he requested the dark-eyed Caucasian to light him through the 
labyrinth to the little court, accessible from the tower in which 
he was lodged, and whose locked door he had contrived to detach 
from its posts. At the now open gap they parted, and strange 
to say, when food was sent into the harem next morning, it was 
brought back, and a report was made to the officer on duty that 
‘the women had escaped!” When their vacant prison was in- 
spected, and the clandestine visitor found himself in the open 
grand court of the harem by daylight, it was a miserable, shabby, 
dilapidated place, whose mud walls one heavy European shower 
would dissolve. Some Cashmere shawls and a valuable collection 
of real old Chinese china were the chief “loot” in this portion of 
the palace, which was left in its desolation. 

The houses in Khiva have the blind aspect of all Eastern houses: 
no windows and few doors interrupt the monotonous mud-walls, 
and the interiors present no variety. ‘There is always the court, 
with rooms surrounding it and opening into it, which have rarely 
any communication with each other. Furniture is unknown, but 
carpets, cushions, pillows, and coverlets, all of the brightest 
colours, abound. The Mosque Palvan-Ata is a beautiful struc- 
ture, with a dome sixty feet high, covered with burnt tiles of a 
brilliant green, and surmounted by a gilded ball. It contains the 
tomb of Palvan, the Khivans’ patron saint, and the interior is like 
an inverted vase of Chinese porcelain. There are seventeen 
mosques and twenty-two medressés—the monasteries of the 
Mollahs in Khiva—and there is a mercifully-ruled asylum 
for the blind, which of itself is proof enough that the Khivans 
are not such barbarians as they have been represented. To step 
out of the blinding glare of the streets into the cool, dark shade 
of the bazaar; to breathe its damp, spice-laden air, and survey 
its heaps of rich fruit and indescribable medley of wares, only to be 
seen in Central Asia, is a pleasure of a rare order. ‘The bazaar 
is a double arcade, built in brick, with a succession of arches ; 
and the shops are mere booths, six feet square. ‘That would have 
been a pleasant lounge to share, when the civilian stretched himself 
on a piece of carpet in a nook of one of the booths, and watched 
the surging crowd, in that remote and wonderful place, which he 
was the first of his race to behold. In that crowd may be seen. 
representatives of all the peoples of Central Asia. Here comes 
an Uzbeg, in tall black sheepskin hat and long khalat—he of whose 
tribe Colonel Wood’s book upon the Oxus gives us such grand 
notions—the landed aristocrat of Khiva, the descendant of the 
conquerors of the country, the domination of whose race has 
come to an end. Here comes a Kirghiz, mounted on his camel, 
and much despised by the dwellers in the city, to buy tea and 
sugar, and a few beads for his womankind; and following 
him is a merchant from Bokhara, in a gorgeous robe, and a 
white turban, with a Yomud Turcoman riding a splendid horse 
at his heels. Nobody jeers at the thick-lipped, beetle-browed, 
fierce-eyed Turcoman, who is ready with his tongue, and readier 
with his sword. At the tail of his carelessly-ridden horse comes 
the slight figure of a Persian, a slave until the White Tzar's 
mighty hand set him free. He passes quickly, with a cat-like 
motion and rapid turning of his hatchet-face and keen eyes- 
And now a tall white turban comes in sight, and the looker- 
on gazes at it eagerly, for he has been told that it is the 
head-dress of a woman; and at Khiva, by dint of seeing 
none but men’s faces for weeks and months, one longs: 
‘for the sight of a woman’s face as one longs for an oasis in 
| the desert. But one does not see the face under the turban 
| with its hideous horse-hair veil, and the figure is hidden by a long, 
ragged robe. Every woman wears a beggar’s dress when she goes 
| out, in order to escape notice. The manufacture of silk thrives 
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at Khiva (the whole oasis is planted with mulberry trees), but the 


machinery is quite primitive, and the wonderful arrangement of 
colour for which the weavers of Bokhara are renowned is un- 
known there. The people lead simple, leisurely lives, and the 


shops are open only twice a week, on Mondays and ‘Thursdays, 


which are market-days. 
When the Russian General abandoned the palace and the town, 


merely leaving a small body of troops to keep order, he pitched 
his camp in a large garden, in which stands the summer palace of 
the Khan. There things were more than ever Arabian-Nights- 
like, for the six-acre garden had splendid elm trees and fine 
avenues of poplar in it, every kind of luscious fruit, a number of 
canals supplying fresh water to the trees, and feeding the ponds 
under four great elms in the palace court, which stretch their long 
arms into three tiers of porches. ‘The smaller court of the harem 
has its two lofty elms and its pool of bright water. From the 
second porch, forty fect above the ground, sheltered by the thick 
foliage from the sun, the stranger from the Western world could 
gaze from the baleony,—ornamented by the wood-carving of the 
Russian prisoners who had cost the Khan so dear,—upon the city 
and the oasis, upon the forest-belt which encloses them, and far 
beyond, upon the gleaming sands of the desert. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
comnislieandii 
PUBLIC WORSHIP REGULATION BILL. 
(To THE EpiTor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Smr,—There is one aspect of the Bill for the Regulation of Public 
Worship which has hardly received the attention it deserves. 
Great stress has been laid, in the discussions on the Judicature 
Bill, on the importance of a double appeal. Such double appeal 
has hitherto been the rule in ecclesiastical causes, the primary 
Court being that of the Bishop, the first Court of Appeal that 
of the Archbishop, ana the final appeal being to the Crown, It 
is true that by the abuse of letters of request causes have fre- 
quently been taken at once into the Archbishop’s Court, but the 
theory always has been as I have above stated, and the practice 
has, at least in some cases, conformed to this theory. All this, 
as regards ritual, is now changed, and will be changed in regard 
to other ecclesiastical causes by the promised legislation of next 
Session. For the Act might, with perfect justice, be described as 
an Act to simplify proceedings in Ecclesiastical Courts, to provide 
that the office of provincial Judge in the two provinces should be 
held by one person, and to abolish the jurisdiction of the Diocesan 
Courts. These Courts, being essentially local, ought, if properly 
reformed in their procedure, &c., to have been made cheaper and 
more expeditious than the new provincial Court, which has ousted 
them, is likely to be to the suitors.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A. Compton. 
GREEK IN SCHOOLS. 
(To THe EprTor OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 

Srr,—From the notice of my speech in the Spectator, 1 presume 
[am reported to have said that Greek should not be taught in 
schools where boys leave at 18. Inasmuch as there are no schools 


has intruded into an honourable profession by the assistance of a 
‘notorious crammer,” May I be permitted to describe what 
this cramming consisted of ? 

For two years I read specially for this examination with 
Mr.—. During that time I attended lectures on English 
from an Oxford Professor and from a Cambridge Fellow and 
First-class man,—lectures identically the same in character as those 
which they had delivered in their respective Universities. I read 
mathematics three hours a day, under the direction of a high 
Wrangler, and studied science both theoretically and practically 
with a Cambridge First-class man and Fellow. Far from confining 
ourselves to mere book-work, we had the use of an excellent electri- 
cal laboratory, and studied geology in the field as well as in the 
lecture-room and the Museum. 

Have our critics taken the trouble to investigate the working 
of the system they are criticising? Why, Sir, they all seem to 
agree that it is impossible for a man to pass without “ taking up” 
an undesirably large range of subjects, whereas, in reality, six out 
of the first seven last year obtained sufficient marks in Classics 
and English alone to insure their success, and no less than twelve 
out of the thirty-five successful candidates might safely have 
confined their attention to two subjects. 

My object in writing this letter is to speak a word for a much- 
abused system, a system to which I myself am not a little indebted. 
Even if I had failed in this examination, I should still feel that my 
two-ycars’ * cramming” had not been wasted, and that I had 
brought away an increase of knowledge and a taste for literary 
and scientific pursuits likely to be far more valuable to me in after- 
life than any Civil-Service appointment.—I am, Sir, &e., 

A Serectep Canpipatr, 1873, 


THE LANCASHIRE ATROCITIES. 
(To THs Epiror OF THR “SPECTATOR.”) 

Srr,—As one who has been called upon in the course of his daily 
work to give attention to the Kicking Murders of the North of 
England, allow me to say that the weapon in use is very much 
more formidable than you describe it. ‘The boot of the ironwork 
puddler, that may be seen hung up in numbers at every shoe- 
maker's door in iron and coal districts, is covered over the whole 
sole with large iron nails, the heads shaped like the roof of a 
house, and raising the actual sole about half an inch from the 
ground. Sometimes, in substitution of nails, near the tips there 
is an iron plate,bending around over the front edge of the sole. 
Each of the boots must weigh several pounds, for it fatigues a 
man’s arm to hold it up. These boots are worn by most of the 
unskilled and partially skilled labourers of the district, as well as 
by the puddlers; and the tremendous killing force that may be 
given to them can only be appreciated by remembering that the 
boot is firmly laced over the ancle, and in murderous action the 
lower leg is swung out freely from the knee. ‘Take a half-stone 
weight by the ring, and then swing the arm freely from the 
shoulder, and some notion may be formed of the impetus the 
foot covered with a puddler’s boot may receive; but the boot is 
the more formidable weapon, because of the close fit, and the 
suppleness in directing the blow given by the ancle-joint. 





in which, as the rule, boys stay longer than this, it would follow 
that Greek should never be taught in schools, which is ecrtainly | 
not my opinion. I said 15 or 16, not 18. 

The Schools Inquiry Commissioners classified schools roughly 
into three grades, according to the age at which boys, for the 
most part, leave: 18, 16, 14. It istrue that the Endowed Schools 
Commissioners have somewhat relaxed the limits, but practically 
they will still be found nearly correct. And I do hold, most 
strongly, that Greek should be confined to schools of the first 


grade. 

I presume I am also reported to have said that the Act was 
intended to be worked against the feeling of ‘Trustees and the 
districts. This leaves out important words. I said the Act had 
definite objects, and that if the feeling of the country and of 
Parliament supported it, they should be attained, if necessary, 
even against the local feeling and the Trustees.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Hagley, Stourbridge, August 8. LYTTELTON, 





INDIAN CIVIL-SERVICE EXAMINATION, 
[To Tum Epitor oF THE “Srecrator.”] 
Srr,—The selected candidates for the Indian Civil Service have 
recently been subjected to a process of vivisection at the hands of 
Edinburgh Reviewers, Cambridge M.A.’s, &e. As one of their 
number, I find myself described as an ** awkward recluse,” and, 
perhaps, not altogether consistently, as a ‘* shallow sciolist,” who 








}enough to strike behind the ear, 


So far as my observation goes, the men are hardly cunning 
In the case of the Spenny- 
moor murder, the man was killed in twenty minutes, at his own 
door, by kicks in the lower part of the abdomen,—a very much 
more agonising death than by a kick on the head. In a Durham 
county murder, a few months after that last mentioned, the mur- 
derer danced on the breast and abdomen of the victim, who also 
died in twenty minutes. 

‘There are other murders besides kicking murders in these parts, 
Within a few hundred yards of the site of the Spennymoor 
murder, and within a year or two preceding that event, an “ un- 
fortunate ” from Durham was dragged by her legs up and down a 
field, in the presence of a score or more of men, and next morning 
her dead, nude body was found a few yards off, and her clothes 
a hundred yards further. Nobody suffered in life or liberty for 
the crime. Shortly after the Spennymoor murder, that is to say, 
about eighteen or twenty months ago, a man was knocked down 
dead with a life-preserver at seven o'clock on a Saturday evening, 
on the footway of a street close to the market-place of Middles- 
borough, and when the crowd was so dense that a ball pitched 
into the air could not have fallen to the ground without striking 
some one. Yet no one was committed for trial for the murder, 

It is noteworthy that with the change at the Home Office 
from Mr. Secretary Bruce to Mr. Secretary Lowe our Durham 
murders ceased, ‘There is again, under Mr. Secretary Cross, a 
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perceptible increase in tendency towards murderous violence ; but | 
our Durham Roughs have had a “ scare”; and besides, Jeshurun is | 
not so fat as a year or two ago, when trade was flourishing, and | 
we may, therefore, hope to rest for a while in a moderate security | 
of life, especially as the Judges are dispensing the ‘+ cat” with | 
some liberality to the footpads who add violence to robbery.— 
I am, Sir, &c., C. W. E. 


THE CONDITION OF EGYPT. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “‘SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—As most people acquainted with the good-natured, in- 
dustrious, and frugal population of the Nile Valley cannot but 
feel a lively interest in their future welfare, and as that welfare 
must in great measure depend upon their actual condition, their 
difficulties and their hopes being known in Europe, I trust you 
will not consider the humblest effort to diffuse such knowledge 
out of place, especially at a time when the visit of the Khedive 
to Europe and the approaching publication of Sir S. Baker's book 
are likely to provoke some discussion on Egyptian affairs. Nor 
are indications wanting that the Eastern question may shortly 
again come to the front among the great political problems of the 
day, in such a shape that England will have seriously to consider 
whether her interests and her duties in the Kast do not require 
her to undertake the government of Egypt. 

The natural advantages of Egypt are known to all. <A fertility 
which the incessant crops of many thousand years have been 
unable to exhaust, a climate which never deceives the hopes of 
the husbandman, equally free from the unseasonable frost and 
blights of northern regions and the devastating storms of the 
tropics, excellent water-carriage throughout the whole length and 
breadth of the land, an industrious, orderly, and easily contented 
people, a position on the high road of commerce between the 
East and West, frontiers protected by the desert from neighbours 
contemptible in numbers and in ignorance of the arts of civilised 
war. Her coast is indeed open to the attack of any strong 
maritime power, but this very dependence on the forbearance 
of the more powerful European nations might seem to be an 
advantage, since the hopelessness of resistance takes away all 
reasonable excuse for expensive and useless armaments; and 
no surer guarantee of independence could be found than the 
mutual jealousy of the Great Powers, a jealousy which would 
extend to any attempt on the part of the Porte to draw 
tighter the slight bonds of vassalage which unite Egypt to its 
dominions, 

‘This fortunate land has been governed for half a century by a 
dynasty which has produced abler rulers than any other Eastern 
family of modern times. The present Khedive is, we are told, a 
man of exceptional enlightenment and sagacity, distinguished for 
humanity, and studious of the arts of peace,—a patron of learning 
and of popular education, anxious to encourage all trade—ex- 
cept that in slaves—and eager to develop the resources of his 
country. 

Under these favourable circumstances, what is the condition of 
Egypt? We might reasonably expect the people to be happy and 
contented, the expenditure moderate, applied to useful objects, 
and easily met by taxes scarcely felt in the midst of growing 
prosperity. The reality is very different. ‘The fellaheen’s con- 
dition is worse than that of the serfs of the tenth century, since 
not only are they taken away from their villages and compelled 
to work gratuitously for weeks together in the factories 
and on the farms of the Khedive, while exorbitant taxes 
are arbitrarily levied, in true Oriental style, in proportion 
to the wealth of which they give any indication by improve- 
ments in husbandry and comfort, and to their power of 
resisting the persuasive arguments of the stick, but they are 
also exposed to the better organised oppression of modern civili- 


picture is occasionally drawn for the benefit 
| Cairo. 








sation, to a rigid conscription, and a more scientific system of 
taxation. So great are their sufferings, that some villages have 
been wholly deserted by the inhabitants, yet they have little 
reason to envy the townspeople. I dare not, lest 1 should seem 
guilty of exaggeration, repeat what I have heard of the amount 
of taxes paid by the native inhabitants of Cairo, Yet the 
Government cannot pay its way, and is obliged to have recourse 
to loans, negotiated on minors’ terms, and to forced contributions, 
and is even now deliberating whether it cannot obtain some 
uncleanly profit by opening a gambling establishment at Cairo. 
Though the expenditure is so enormous, little is spent produc- 
tively ; works of public utility progress slowly, or not at all. In 








short, the country, notwithstanding some outward advance to- 
wards Western civilisation, such as the adoption of black coats and | 
trousers among the officials, and of third-rate French architecture | 





— — 


in the new quarters of Cairo, is said to be far less prosperous and 


contented than it was twenty years ago, 

It would be unfair to lay the whole blame of the failure of hi 
administration on the Viceroy personally. Ismail Pasha is "4 
bably neither the able, humane, and enlightened ruler dese thea 
by his servants, and believed in by travellers who see Egy “= 
the luxurious deck of a Government steamer; nor is vk < 


cunning, cruel, and sensual Oriental of whom a startli: 
w 
a 


of i . 

As far as one who has no personal thew = 
him can judge, he is a man who, possessing an Asiatic’s love of 
luxury and display, with considerable activity of mind, has beer 

greatly dazzled by Western civilisation,—the civilisation of th ‘ 
Boulevards and the Palais Royal. He has appreciated the “. 
vantages of trade sufficiently to endeavour by means of monopolies 
and forced labour to become the one great trader and planter he 
his dominions. He has mixed with the Sovereigns of the greater 
European States on a footing of almost equality, and has striven 
to rival their splendour and to imitate their over-grown arma- 
ments. Hence his Government is neither an Oriental nor a 
European despotism, but more oppressive and costly 
either. , 

An old-fashioned Eastern despot would also have kept a harem 
of 300 women, but he would not have subsidised Italian singers 
and opera-dancers ; he might have built more palaces ting a 
could possibly live in, but he would not at the same time have 
pulled down the beautiful Arab houses of Cairo to make room 
for dusty, glaring, stucco imitations of Paris streets, making the 
town pay heavily for what are not improvements. He would 
have thought it quite natural to extract large advances from a 
wealthy subject by threats of exile to the Soudan, but he would 
not have understood the art of floating ruinous loans. He might 
not have done much for the encouragement of trade and com- 
merce, but neither would he have been fascinated by the schemes 
of speculative adventurers, or have wasted his money in buying 
worthless machinery, and distressed his people by forced labour 
in his factories. : 

I had meant to have said a few words about the slave trade in 
Egypt and the open import of slaves down the Nile, but I have 
already trespassed far too largely on your space.—I am, Sir, 
&e., B, 


than 


POETRY. 


VOICES OF THE DEAD. 
A FEW snow-patches on the mountain-side, 
A few white foam-flakes from the ebbing tide, 
A few remembered words of malice spent, 
The record of some dead man’s ill intent,— 


They cannot hurt us, all their sting is gone, 
Their hour of cold and bitterness is done ; 

Yet deepest snows and fiercest lashing seas 
Bring not such cold or bitter thoughts as these. 


A few soiled lilies dropped by childish hands, 

A few dried orange-blooms from distant lands, 

A few remembered smiles of some lost friend, 

Few words of love some dear dead fingers penned,~ 


They are not beautiful for love to see, 
And death’s pale presence seems in them to be ; 
Yet never living blooms, most fresh and gay, 
Fill us with thoughts of love so sweet as they. 
F. W. 
A MESSAGE—AN ANSWER, 
a 
I uKeArp that life was failing thee ; and sent 
A rose, the Chalice of Love’s Sacrament, 
Thinking that the sweet heart of her should show 
How one remembers thee, that long ago 
Had steeped the rose in tears, long dried, long spent. 


Not that my messenger should stir thy breast, 
Or passion move thee, that for only guest 
Should have the Lord of Life, thy soul to guide 
Through the Death-valley to the other side— 
Thy only love be now the First and Best— 


But that before the awful shadows creep 
Across thee, and thou fall indeed asleep, 
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Thy whitening fingers once might wander in 
The petal’s depths ; and thou, remembering, 
Mightst send some token to a friend to keep. 


A friend,—O sacred word of depth divine ! 
Passion may fade as fadeth pale moonshine, 
And glories fail from off the earth and sea, 
But what shall hinder us, if unto me 
Thou say,—‘‘ I am thy friend, and thou art mine ?” 


Love halteth trembling at the Gates of Life, 
Afraid to enter, since her heat is strife, 

And she transfused is with earil’s unrest ; 

But for us, friend, it hath long since been best,— 
Love past a long while since, when Love was rife. 


O friend !—they say that thou art drifting past— 
Let but a whisper from thy lips be cast, 

And I will thither come with eager feet, 

And search about thee, dead, for that one sweet,— 
And know that it is mine, and hold it fast! 


Trouble thee would I not, that know, dear friend ; 
Only before the silence of the end 
Speak! since for evermore mine ear must be 
Racked with the silence of Eternity ! 
And I,—I have but this pale rose to send ! 


Il. 
At night, as I lay still upon my bed, 
Weary of thinking of a friend long dead, 
And of a message that I sent to him,— 
Of the no-answer that he, passing, sent 
Of the all-darkness of the way he went, 
Tears, spent for friendship, made mine cyes grow dim. — 


When on my window-sill I heard the moan 

Of a meek dove, that in sad undertone 

Complained most piteously. ‘ O dove !” I said, 

** Torment me not, for friends have been untrue, 
And Love in dying slayeth friendship too, 

And faith of mine is buried with my dead.” 


But then it seemed God touched my stubborn car, 
And all my soul awoke, and I could hear 
Divinest answer coming in the moan. 
“ friend!” the answer said, ‘“ thou falsely true ! 
‘Thou stirrest ever my repose anew.” 
(And then there came a thrilling in the tone,)— 


** What tidings wouldst thou have? From me to thee 
Never can message come o’er land or sea. 
Living I found no speech to frame my soul, 
And all my soul is thine! And entered here, 
I find it even so. In this pure sphere 
Love rangeth ever, knowing no control, 


‘+ But that which thou didst know of old on carth 
Is born again ; and from the second birth 
Stands measureless of stature, grown divine! 

If on the earth and in my dying hour 

Words none had I, nor yet could find a flower 
To take a message to one friend of mine, 


** How shall it be that this unfathomed Love 
Should find its token in the heaven above, 
Or in the earth beneath me, or the sea ? 
We lived long years of silence there below,— 
O be content! and for thy healing know 
Silence alone hath voice to answer thee !” 
C, C. Fraser-TyYt er. 


BOOKS. 
cacao 

MR. MYERS ON CHRISTIANITY AND THE BIBLE.* 
We have now before us the second part of Mr. Myers’s Catholic 
Thoughts, and as we ventured to anticipate in our former article, 
we find that the author's teaching on the relation of the Bible to 
Christianity and Hebrew monotheism is even more suggestive 
and more valuable than his conclusions, profound as these are, 
on the relation of the Church to the individual Christian. And | 


perhaps it may be as well to state at the outset that if Mr. Myers’s 


conceptions of the nature and function of the Christian Church were | 
| 

* Catholic Thoughts on the Bible and Theology. By the late Frederic Myers, M.A., 
Perpetual Curate of St. John’s, Keswick: London: Isbister and Co. 1874. : 











luminously expository of the principles enunciated in Coleridge's 
Church and State, the claborate, reverent, but fearless and com- 
prehensive discussions concerning the nature and authority of 
Scripture contained in the present volume, may be regarded as an 
amplification of the fruitful hints on “inspiration ” thrown out 
by Coleridge in the Confessions of an Inquiring Spirit. 

But our readers would entirely mistake our object, if they sup- 
posed that by this special reference to Coleridge we implied the 
least derogation from the great claims which Mr. Myers has 
established for himself in the present volume, on the thoughtful 
consideration of all Biblical students, or on the gratitude of all 
those who, loving the Bible much, yet believe that in the person 
and teaching of Christ there are mysteries of light which transcend 
indefinitely the limits of the loftiest ascriptions, regarding cither 
or both, which are to be found in the words of Apostles or Evan- 
gelists. Indeed, we are so far from being guilty of any such 
paltry depreciation, that it is rather a matter of difficulty with the 
present writer to express adequately his recognition of the worth 
and genuine originality of the teaching of Mr. Myers on the great 
question of the constitution and function of the Bible, of the New 
Testament in particular, without seeming to employ the language 
of mere undiscriminating eulogy. For it is his deliberate opinion 
that we do not yet possess in our insular literature any work 
which can be regarded as either occupying the same ground, or as 
worthy to be the substitute for that now lying before us. Cole- 
‘ridge, in his bricf oracular statements, ‘uttered the seeds of 
things.” In the pages of Mr. Myers we have a ripe and abundant 
harvest. It is almost superfluous to observe that whilst Mr. 
| Myers bestows the freest handling on the literature of the various 
| documents of which the Hebrew and Greek Scriptures consist, 
his reverence for the Bible as a whole is of a character so loyal 
and profound as should still the apprehensions of the most con- 
servative of holders of literal inspiration. The Bible does 
not lose, but gain immensely in moral and spiritual power, when 
studied from the point of view which is occupied by Mr. Myers. 
The following are his own words :— 














“These writings, as a whole, are gencrically different from all others 
in character and authority ; of incomparably greater dignity, of immea- 
surably higher worth, even emphatically sacred; a special divine gift to 
man, wholly inestimable, and one which it is impossible to regard with 
too much either of reverence or of gratitude. Indeed, clearly on its first 
aspect, there lies an impress of Divinity on the Bible not visible else- 
where. The Spirit of God so moves upon the face of its pages, that, 
compared with all other Scriptures, the Bible is Holy, they profane. 
This book is a record not merely of the most valuable of man’s specu- 
lations and discoveries concerning truth, but emphatically of God's 
revelations and instructions concerning it; not merely an exposition of 
such laws and precepts as the reasonings and intuitions and sentiments 
of men have agreed to pronounce the wisest and the worthiest, but of 
such direct and special communications of the Divine Spirit to the 
spirits of individual men, as disclose Purposes of God, and Sanctions of 
Duty, and Promises of Help, which no man by searching could find out, 
but which it is the everlasting life of man to take heed to, and his 
spiritual death to disregard.” 





If apart from the special—we might indeed rather say the 
unique—contents of the Bible, we look for a moment at its 
outward history, and endeavour to contemplate the influence for 
| good which it has exerted in the world, and the grand web of 
| interests and events which have been, and are, connected with it ; 
| if we think of the number of individual souls which this Book 
| has quickened, and nourished, and blessed, or of the magnitude 
‘and variety of the institutions to which it has given rise ; if we 

reflect on the way in which it has stirred, and puritied, and 
clevated the thoughts and feelings, and even the very words, of 
‘men ; and if we note how its influences have becn augmented 
| just in proportion as the ages have become more spiritual and 
cultivated, we have, according to Mr. Myers, considerations 
| which immediately, and of themselves, must compel every de- 
| vout soul to render to the Bible the profoundest homage. But 
| whilst the Bible is all this, and more than all this, Mr. Myers is 
| specially careful to tell us that the Book itself is not the Revela- 


| tion, but rather its reflection and record, herein drawing a dis- 


tinction which we have long held to be of the utmost importance, 


| and one which, when recognised, transplants the Bible from the 
| domain of magical formule, liberates it as from a spell, relieves 


it of a thousand responsibilities with which it should never have 
been burdened, clears away difficulties which have no higher 
origin than our own pedantic theories, while it enables us to dis- 
criminate between the words of men of like passions with our- 
selves, and the still, small voice which the heart and conscience 
must regard as Divine. As an illustration of the way in which 
the distinction here contended for operates, not in the evasion 
of difficulties, but in the elimination of them, we might refer to 
the alleged antagonism between the conclusions of science and 
the statements of the Old Testament. Read simply and honestly, 
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the so-called Mosaic account of the Creation contained in the first 
chapter of Genesis is, we do not say a childish cosmogony, but it, 
at all events, belongs to the ‘‘ Juventus Mundi,” and it is both 
logically absurd and scientifically ludicrous to endeavour to find 
in it anticipations of, or agreement with, the sure and certain con- 
clusions of the modern geology and astronomy. But in the first 
place, whatever later Jews may have affirmed, this attempt to 
account for the existing order of material phenomena, and of man 
himself, as other and greater than any of these, does not claim for 
itself divine authority; and even if it did, the claim would no 
more interfere with the moral sanctions which attach to the 
authentic legislation of Moses, than the prosaic interpretation by 
the Church of Rome, as against Galileo, of a poetical passage in 
the book of Joshua, invalidates her testimony on the great sub- 
ject of our Lord’s resurrection. The Exodus from Egypt is a fact 
falling within the province of legitimate history ; the ‘Ten Com- 
mandments date from the desert, though be it noted, by the way, 
it is quite impossible for us to say whether the moral reason for 
the keeping of the Sabbath-day, which is found in the book of 
Deuteronomy, or the physical one, whichis read at our Communion- 
tables every Sunday, is the one which actually derives from Moses. 
Nevertheless, this section of early Hebrew literature—and it 
is not of the least consequence to us, in this respect, whether it 
ought properly to be classed amongst the Elohistic or Jehovistic 
documents—enshrines a truth which we do not find enunciated 
elsewhere amongst the primitive peoples, and that is the truth of 
the existence of one creating mind distinct from, and antecedent 
to, all the objects of sense-perception. Now, Mr. Myers would 
say that only some special unveiling or inward illumination can 
account for the fact that this truth stands out so high and clear 
in the Hebrew records, 

But while this central truth shines forth, like the sun in the 
firmament, throughout the whole circle of Old-Testament litera- 
ture, there is one great qualifying fact which presses itself on the 
consideration of every thoughtful student of the Bible. And this 
is what Mr. Myers happily terms the Progressiveness of Revela- 
tion, in its relation both to ethics and theology. A priori, we 
should have anticipated a gradual advancement of the Hebrew 
consciousness in its recognition of spiritual verities, if only the 
assumption be granted that the Abrahamic race itself, at any 
rate, in its representative members, was subjected to a special 
divine discipline, or by a special concurrence of inward faculty 
and outward event was lifted on to the lines of spiritual discovery. 
And it seems to us that this assumption is by far the most reason- 
able light, is, indeed, the only intelligent or intelligible light which 
we can place behind the phenomena of the Jewish story. ‘Take this 
hypothesis away, and then the differentia of the Hebrew people, so 
far, at least, as history has as yet unveiled the past to us, becomes 
utterly enigmatic. Outside the pale of Israel, we have ‘ seekers after 
God,” watchers in the night, and some of these, after deep pon- 
dering on the manifold arrangements, principles, and events of 
the sensible and preter-sensible spheres, attained to grand con- 
clusions. One of them, as St. Paul reminds us, was touched 
with a quite prophetic consciousness of the profound lessons of 
Christ when he wrote, ‘* We, too, are his offspring.” Still, the 
noblest, and by the expression we mean the reverently wisest, 
of these ethnic inquirers after the highest good never speak 
‘with authority.” Certainly the greatest of them all, Socrates, 
never indulges in such a tone. A trembling hope, girt round 
with many noble aspirations, no doubt, but also with many fears, 
which in the long-run quite quenched the hope, and left the 
nations without a living God in the world, is the highest spiritual 
characteristic which we can discover in the Pagan philosophy. 
But when we meet with Abraham, with Moses, with Samuel, 
and the prophets, we meet, indeed, with men of like passions 
with ourselves—for even the meek Moses slays the Egyptian— 
but they confront us, not with a speculation, but with a message. 
They are not seekers, but seers, who have themselves been 
found by a living word in the depths of their souls, and they speak, 
not to our intellectual apperception merely, but to our heart and 
conscience, with a directness and urgency and self-evidencing 
power which have certainly mastered Mr. Matthew Arnold, and 
which constrain men of humbler pretensions to acknowledge that 
the Jew was in possession of a secret which was largely hidden 
from other men. ‘That secret of a living, eternal spirit, not seen 
in the clouds, or heard in the winds, but holding invisible 
communion with the inmost life of man, was the Jewish 
discovery to the world. ‘The discovery is theirs, and to use 
the felicitous phraseology of Sir Joshua Reynolds, we can only 
discern, while the Jew first discovered. 'The Jew wasthe spiritual 
But the primitive Hebrew no more apprehended the 


Columbus. 








full significance of the great spiritual region that was unveiled to 
him than did the Genoese sailor comprehend the conformation of 
our planet, much less the earth’s place as one of the heavenly 
bodies, when he first alighted on one of the West India Islands, 
In both cases alike, however, the clue was found for further 
revelations. Equally in both the later developments were reached 
not by miraculous intervention, but in the normal course of 
providential guidance. From the conflict in the mind of Abraham 
as to the duty of human sacrifice down to the period when a 
prophet could with clear and unclouded decision utter the great 
sentiment, ‘‘ He hath showed thee, O man! what is good, and 
what doth the Lord thy God require of thee, but to do justly, to 
love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God,” the progress 
is not more conspicuous, than is the fact that the more profound 
spiritual recognition of the requirements of man’s Creator 
was the result of an inward education, which seems to 
have been special to the prophets themselves. For, marvellous 
as is the story of Israel, perhaps the most astonishing element in 
the whole of it is that the great bulk of the Hebrew community— 
excepting the sudden flush of enthusiasm for the God of Abraham 
which broke over the bondsmen in Egypt—remained utterly 
idolatrous down to the times of the Babylonish captivity. 

But possibly the kind of progress of which we are here speaking 
would be best illustrated by the Book of Job. Assuming, as we 
are constrained to assume, that, in Biblical language, God spoke 
to Abraham, and showed His ways unto Moses, we, nevertheless, 
find that the deeper Hebrew mind was not all of a sudden initiated 
either into the perception of the divine character or the methods 
of the divine government ; and when we open the great Hebrew 
poem just alluded to, we discover how much debatable ground 
remained open for the freest speculation, although the champions 
of orthodoxy claimed then, as the champions of orthodoxy claim 
still, to have possession of the secret which fathoms the fathomless, 
But it seems to have been the special object of the unknown 
poetic Titan to whom we owe the Job-drama to demolish this 
bold pretension, and to show that the cut-and-dry popular notions 
could not half cover the phenomena of nature“or the facts of 
human experience ; that to maintain that they did was to “lie for 
God,” was to be irreligious for the sake of religion, and that the path 
of wisdom lying deeper far than that of the miner for gold, though 
this was ‘‘ hidden from the eye of the vulture,” was to be found, 
and found alone in the depths of the spiritual consciousness, in 
which, as in a sanctuary, one would not indeed discover asolution 
of the mysteries of Providence, but would, amid fear and trembling, 
come into communion with an imperative Word, which speaks on 
this wise, “‘ The fear of the Lord, that is wisdom, and to depart 
from eyil, that is understanding.” 

But we must bring this article to a close, and beg our readers 
to turn to the eloquent, the soberly eloquent, pages of Mr. Myers, 
in which they will learn how thirty years ago a great thinker 
and eminently devout man calmly and reverently, but in full 
assurance of hope, fronted the problems which are exercising the 
souls of the best friends of Christianity now. They will read the 
story of the progressive development of Hebrew thought under 
the guidance of a teacher who, with subtle tact, separates the 
accidents of legendary ascription and exaggeration, or the narrow- 
ness and fanaticism of fervid song-writers, or the passionate de- 
nunciations of prophets half-driven to despair, from the essential 
verities of which Israel was incontrovertibly the depositary, and 
who, in consequence, has showed us, with a clearness and fullness 
peculiar to himself, how divine these verities are, while his great, 
but simple method of exposition, applied equally to the contents 
of the Old Testament and to those of the New, conducts inevitably 
to the conclusion which is at once earnestly Protestant, but at the 
same time supremely Catholic, that for the individual soul, or the 
Church at large, there is, and can be, no ultimate authority but 
the mind of Christ himself. ‘That surely must be a good book, as 
it is certainly a great one, which, enabling us to travel with 
discriminating but reverent consideration over the whole field of 
Biblical inquiry, leaves us as the disciples were left on the Mount 
of ‘Transfiguration, with no man but Jesus only. For quieting the 
apprehensions of the fearful in presence of modern criticism, for 
winning back thoughtful working-men to Christ and Christianity, 
for indicating to Christian teachers now what is their special trial 
and calling, for comforting lonely inquirers with faith in God’s 
immediate inspirations, or if cultivated Sadducees among us are 
to be rendered suspicious of the omniscience of their nescience, we 
know of no book so likely to achieve these various ends as this 
masterly volume, which closes the series of our lamented Bishop 
Ewing’s Present-Day Papers. 
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BIG GAME.* 
Mr. PARKER GILLMORE is not an elegant writer; indeed, it 
may be said at once that he has not a style; he just puts 
what he has to say down anyhow, regardless of such trifles as 
mar and euphony, the proportion of subjects, or the mix- 
ing of metaphors. On the latter point he is very funny. Long 
acquaintance with the honest, enthusiastic, and not cruel sports- 
man of the Prairies prevents our feeling surprised when we find 
an Indian whom he meets unexpectedly described as ‘evidently a 
big bug, quite conscious of his divinity.” ‘To enjoy this book, one 
must throw over every notion of literary art and propriety, and 
simply turn out in imagination with the writer on the prairie, where 
the horsesare your intelligent, docile, and sympathising companions, 
where perfect health is your physical condition, where ‘‘each day 
you perform your allotted work, and no cares are sufficiently 
weighty to be dwelt upon or procrastinated until they return with 
double force,”—a phrase by which the author, no doubt, means 
that one is usually in good-spirits when on the Buffalo-runs. You 
are not to suppose that all prairies are monotonous grass oceans, 
where the horizon and the sky meet. The great prairies of the 
Yellowstone Valley and in the Rocky-Mountains region are rolling 
hills, ranging one above the other, until they reach the frowning 
mountains, interspersed with belts of trees upon the margin of 
the streams which feed the great rivers of the continent. You 
look upwards towards these hills, and think it must be impossible 
to get through their passes; but you do get through them, by 
guich and dark, winding cajion, until a beautiful ‘ park,” 
thousands of acres in extent, opens upon you; its grasses, count- 
less in variety, and exquisite in colouring, are beneath your 
horse’s feet, while the slopes which shut in these marvellous 
meadows are thick-set with the stateliest and most beautiful trees. 
“Such spots as these,” says the writer, “are the naturalist’s elysium, 
for game of every variety select them for retreats. The buffalo-cow 
comes to them frequently to calve ; the worn-out, fierce-looking-bull, over 
whose head so many years have passed that.he has no longer strength 
to keep pace with the migratory herd, retires to them to spend in 
abundance the winter of life; while the graceful deer, the timid hare, 
and the sagacious beaver here pass their lives in peaceful, happy con- 
tentment, except some adventurous white man, or snake-visioned red- 
skin should pay it a visit, destroying, as man ever does, the serenity 
that reigned ‘previous to his advent.” 

Insuch a scene, the migration of a herd of buffalo many thousands 
in number, bulls, cows, and calves, all heading in the same direc- 
tion, and feeding as they progress, must be a fine sight. The 
hunted and persecuted creatures which once roamed, in their 
lordly, unmolested might, over the whole of the Northern continent 
in countless millions, are now to be found only within compara- 
tively narrow limits. ‘The writer has found the bleached bones 
of buffalo on the eastern limit of the Grand Prairie in Indiana, 
but they are not to be met with under 1,200 miles westward of 
that prairie now. Their southern limits are Northern Texas and 
New Mexico, but their northern range has increased. Their 
Indian enemies, who used to travel four hundred miles for their 
buffalo-meat, find it ready for their murderous guns and knives 
on the home hunting-grounds, whither the herds have been driven 
by their persecutors in lower latitudes, and where new dangers, and 
causes of the decline of the noble, fast-vanishing race await them, 
in the intense cold, the scanty sustenance—the great bulk of the 
buffalo demanding a large amount of food—and the enemy next 
to man in deadliness and unrelenting pursuit, the wolf, who 
watches day and night for accident, sickness, or loss of strength 
by starvation, which will give him his dastardly, robber-chance. 
Here is a scene, witnessed by Mr. Parker Gillmore from a safe 

position behind a boulder, which has true tragedy in it :— 


* An old bull was pretending to feed, while four prairie-wolves were 


lying around him in the sparsely-covered soil, tongues out, and evi- | 


dently short of breath from some excessive exertion. Presently one of 
the quartette got up and shook himself. This was a signal to the others 
to get upon their pins. Prairie-wolf number one walked quietly towards 
the bull, occasionally stopping, then, with a sudden spring, made a feint 
at the buffalo’s head. The bull lowered his head, and advanced to meet 
him, and the rest of the fraternity rushed up. Another took the post of 
teaser, while number one dropped in the rear, and when a second feint 
at the head was made by his comrade, number one, watching his chance, 
left a deep scar over the bull’s hock. Each wolf had his allotted work. 


The rear assault was the most dangerous, for a kick, well directed, | 


would unquestionably have caused death to the assailant ; but the most 
expert had selected the post of honour and danger. The flashing eyes 
and foaming mouth of the bull told plainly the result, so I stepped from 
my concealment. However, all were so occupied, that until 1 wakened 
the echoes with a loud ‘war-whoop,’ I was unseen; but man’s voice 
always has its effect in cases of this kind. The vermin, with startled 
stare, plainly asking what the deuce right I had to interfere, sulkily 





* Prairie and Forest: a Description of the Game of North America, with Personal 


ane in their Pursuit, By Parker Gillmore (“ Ubique”). London: Chapman | 


trotted off as I advanced, while the bull lowered his head and pushed 
rapidly for me, compelling me to seek safety in flight. ..... As soon 
as a safe distance intervened between us, the wolves returned, and as I 
rode homewards, occasionally turning and halting to watch the gradu- 
ally indistinct belligerents, the victim was still battling for his life.” 

Mr. Parker Gillmore does not altogether hate and despise wolves. 
He has even accustomed some of them to take scraps of food from 
his camp, civilly, and allowed them to sit round the comforting blaze 
of his fire. A chapter on “ Wolves” is very interesting. It is 
followed by one on ‘ Foxes,” in which the writer tells us, in his 
queer style, that ‘those fond of fox-hunting can have it to 
repletion in North America.” But we follow him with the 
greatest interest as he goes northward from the buffalo-runs— 
where the hunter has to face many kinds of danger, from the 
break-neck burrows of the nimble prairie-dogs to the savage 
onslaught of ‘braves’ on the hunting-trail, like himself—to 
the vast steppes of barren land that stretch from the 60th 
degree of latitude to the Arctic circle, where the musk-sheep 
lives in such peace as hardly any other animal in the world 
enjoys. His favourite haunts are about the Great Bear 
and Great Slave Lakes; his country is rough and dreary, 
and he is wary and shy; only an exceptionally brave 
and hardy sportsman can get a chance of molesting him. The 
writer is justly indignant that this unmistakable sheep should 
be called an ox, and yields unwilling assent to Audubon’s classi- 
fication of the animal as ‘genus ovibos,” whici he calls “a 
shuffling pretext to prevent controversy.” The huge, unwieldy, 
harmless creatures have gentle, intelligent faces, with beautiful 
eyes; their soft, long, dense wool so protects them, that the 
severest frost and snow do not disturb their comfort; and they 
are wonderfully nimble, ‘ leaping with agility from rock to rock, 
and scaling the faces of slopes so perpendicular, that the hunter, 
with hands and feet brought into play, finds it almost impossible 
to follow.” ‘Their habits are singularly interesting, the solicitude 
of the mothers for their young is excessive, and their organisation, 
in their large herds far North, admirable :— 

“Their hearing and sight are very acute; at the same time, so 
suspicious and cautious are they that, although always assembled in 
little parties of from ten to twenty, sentinels are regularly told-off for 
duty, which place themselves in the most commanding positions, ready 
to whistle the signal of alarm on the slightest suspicion of danger, 
accompanied by the usual sheep-like stamp of displeasure, which sum- 
mons the herd to assist in inspecting the supposed intruder, before they 
shift their feeding-grounds for haunts that previous experience has 
taught them are more secure.” 

Captain Parry classes the musk-sheep among the dwellers 
north of the Arctic circle; and Mr. Parker Gillmore discusses 
their domestication, which he considers might be effected without 
much difficulty, and would be attended with great benefit, from the 
introduction of their long, fine, and elastic wool into our markets. 
It is, however, not easy to understand how these creatures could 
live in milder climates, for which they seem as little fitted as the 
cariboo of the “ barrens.” The giant moose-deer, which is now 
generally admitted to be identical with the elk, is declining even 
more rapidly than the buffalo. Mr. Parker Gillmore protests 
quite pathetically on this point, and calls upon the States of 
which the huge, clumsy, ass-headed beast, magnificent in 
strength, and of curious acuteness of instinct and senses, is still 
an inhabitant (he has vanished from several) to pass and enforce 
laws against his annihilation. Among the pine-clad hills and 
wood-margined lakes of Maine, this long-lingering creature of a 
past age in the earth’s history is still found; but he chiefly 
abounds in the neighbourhood of Lake Winnipeg, where the 
white hunter pursues him with Indian companions, adepts in the 
use of the treacherous reed, through which, in the still autumn 
| evendaga, they send the alluring “call” over the face of the 
| water or through the pine-glades. In the spring, the wood-giant 
| must be followed on snow-shoes, after a heavy crust has been 
formed on the snow, through the burning sun of the day and the 
| bitter frost of the night. ‘Though the moose is undeniably ugly, 
especially when compared with the beautiful Virginian, Wapiti, 
and Red-deer, all perfect in shape, and graceful in movement, he 
|must be a picturesque object in the still, solemn, snow-clad 
landscapes of his forest home, beneath the sky where the 
streaks fall from the Northern Lights; and in the tributary 
streams which feed the Moosehead Lake, his splendid antlers 
reared above the water, as he floats among the spreading water- 
lilies, gathering their long, succulent limbs and leaves with his 
| soft moufle. He has but one brief interval of security against 
his merciless pursuers. It is when winter is at hand, and the 
| moose-deer leave the morass and river-banks for higher ground, 
| where ‘they collect in families, previous to yarding, which takes 
place as soon as the lands of these northern wilds have received 
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their pure white covering.” Mr. Parker Gillmore holds the 
cariboo, though easily domesticated, and then as easy to herd as 
sheep, to be the most difficult of all game to approach, or even to 
obtain sight of. He gives a very interesting description of this 
valuable animal, which the New World has never attempted to 
utilise, though, as he points out, the reindeer has been domesti- 
cated for ages in Europe and Asia, and the territory lately 
acquired by the United States from Russia literally swarms with 
cariboo. ‘There is no more fascinating description in the book 
than that of the stealing-away of large herds of these animals 
from within almost arm’s-reach of the hunter. 

The chapters on Deer are perhaps the most valuable in the 
book, as contributions to popular knowledge of natural history, 
‘and they have a distinct interest for the sportsman, because they 
contain precise instructions, founded on long and, we should sup- 
pose, unsurpassed experience; but the general reader will, we 
are sure, agree with us that the chapters on Bears are especially 
delightful. The “grizzly” has a peculiar fascination for the 
imagination of everybody who likes, as everybody ought to like, 
to read about wild beasts; and bears in general have an attrac- 
tion, half-terrible, half-humorous, peculiar to themselves. When 
they are peaceful they are ponderously foolish; when they 
are fierce there is something funny in their fluffy, fat ferocity. 
They are associated with mankind in fact and in fiction more 
closely than any of the ‘“ wild-beast” category; their head and 
chief, the grizzly, is a hero of the romance of sport and 
danger; and the polar variety has always impressed us as 
a mysterious beast, full of knowledge of that ice-kingdom, with 
its splendour of light and its terror of darkness, which defies us 
throughout the ages, All Mr, Parker Gillmore’s friends among the 


bears are interesting, but we should have especially liked to know | 


that happy family of the black-bear species, whose chief,—far from 





| of place or time, and the special necessities of the narrator or his 
| audience. The real difficulty is ‘to determine the motive of the 
| original story.” Much useless labour has been expended in givi 

fanciful interpretations to tales the real origin of which is hidden 
in impenetrable obscurity. It is quite possible to overlay a story 
with such a mass of interpretation that the small original nucleug 
of fact, which probably was some bit of. very patent history, relj. 
gious or secular, shall be entirely lost sight of. As Mr. Browning 
somewhat irreverently puts it :— 


“ And yet, and yet, yet; fifty times over, 

Pharaoh received no demoustration 

By his Baker’s dream of Baskets Three, 

Of the doctrine of the Trinity,— 

Although, as our preacher thus embellished it, 

Apparently his hearers relished it 

With so unfeigned a gust,--who knows if 

They did not prefer our friend to Joseph ?” 
So in many a story the truth in the original has probably been 
some fact patent to the narrator and his audience; but as the 
history which at first surrounded it became dim through remote- 
ness, the incidents were changed from time to time for those 
better understood by the listeners, and therefore appealing more 
readily to their sympathies. Let any one try the experiment of 
telling the same story to two very distinct groups of children, and 
if he be a man of quick perception himself, the chances are 
ten to one he will make his story assume two quite dis- 
| tinct forms, while retaining the main thread. We do not, 
| however, absolutely endorse Mr. Denton’s statement, that the 

large number of tales which compose the popular literature of 

the world are but evidence of the skill with which these scanty 
| materials have been combined by folk-teachers. ‘+ The literature 
| of a nation,” he says, ‘is, after all, but the combination of some 
That sentence is more epigram- 





| twenty-five sounds and letters.” 


being the restless beast familiar to us at the bottom of his merciless | matic than true, since the medium of expression is radically not 
pit in cruel captivity,—roves the forest, luxuriously lazy, feeding | the cause, but the result of there being something to express, 
on nuts and luscious fruits, playing in the sun with his comrades, | But we must look a little into the details of the special form of 
and rarely quarrelling with his brethren. His consort is the | story-telling before us. One curious little fact we find noted, as to 
best of mothers to her soft, happy little cubs, who are very small | the telling of these folk-stories in Serbia. Prose is the vehicle for 
at their birth, but run about with her at six weeks’ old, while she | tales related by the women; rhythm the prerogative of men. 


hauls the fallen logs in the forest on one side that the delicate 
feeders may get at the succulent grubs and larve underneath, or 
pulls down the fruit-laden branches within reach of their eager 
young mouths ; or, if need be, dies to rescue them from danger 
or defend them from attack, 





SERBIAN FOLK-LORE.* 
A DEGREE of interest seems to be aroused as to the whole many- 
sided question of distinct forms of Folk-Lore, which certainly 
bears no proportion to the apparent value of the tales themselves ; 
and we attribute it mainly to an increasing desire to discover how 
large a portion of the human family can claim close cousinship. 
Those of us who have had the same lullabies crooned over our 
cradles, have listened open-eyed and open-mouthed to the same 
impossible feats of giants and monsters, and had our thirst for some- 
thing quite outside our ken assuaged at the same fountain, may surely 
claim a kinship whose roots strike deeper than the mere accidents 
of time and place. Here, for instance, is a province few of us 
have visited, peopled by a race who have overspread the country 
much beyond their proper home (probably a large propor- 
tion of the Serbs are now in Hungary). Really of Sclavonic 
origin, yet through the mixture of races, the land having 
been occupied by Thracians, Romans, and Ostrogoths before 


being finally conquered by a Sclavonie tribe, their language | 


possesses a greater softness than is common to Sclavonie dia- 
lects, while no known circumstances concerning the history of the 
people exactly explain some of the facts of their folk-lore. For 
instance, as Mr. Denton, in his introduction to this work, points 
out, ‘* had some of these tales been the original fancies of Scla- 


vonic minstrels and story-tellers, they would not have been gar- | 


nished with crocodiles, alligators, elephants, and the fauna and 
flora of Hindostan ; the germ of such stories must have existec 
before the Slave made his home in Europe.” We do not agree 


with Mr. Denton that ‘‘such accessories are sufficient proof that | 
the tales themselves could not have been indigenous to the banks | 


of the Danube, but must have been brought thither by a race 
which had migrated from a more Southern and Eastern home,” but 
the mass of evidence distinctly points to that conclusion. But it 
is, as he observes, far easier to trace the structural growth of these 
tales, how they were gradually lengthened out by the requirements 


* Serbian Folk-Lore: Popular Tale }. Selected and Translated by ‘Ma lame 
Csedomilie Mijatovies. Edited by the Rey. W. Denton, M.A. London: W. Isbister 
and Co. 1874. 


| This ‘‘ Homeric feature’ of Serb customs is now dying out, 
| with other national peculiarities, but is far from being dead; 
and Mr, Denton observes that it is not only the glories of the 
past that are thus narrated. ‘Tedious debates in the national 
Parliament, with the arguments of the various speakers, have 
so lately as 1870 been made the subject of a long song or poem, 
recited in the open air before the villagers, assembled to hear the 
course and result of the debate. And it may have been in 
a similar way, remarks Mr. Denton, that the Prince of story-tellers 
made known the military and naval incidents, the contentions 
of mighty chiefs, the debates before the tent of Agamemmon or 
in the Council-house of Troy. At any rate, he says, we know 
how a Serbian Homer would naturally have communicated to his 
countrymen all the details of meetings at the council-board and 
skirmishes in the plain, which diversified the history of a siege in 
the varying fortunes of which their interest was enlisted. 





While rejecting any overstraining of the theory of symbolism 
as applied to these tales, we must consider that without 
some such explanation the greater number are pure rubbish, 
nearly as pure rubbish indeed, at times, as if the combina- 
| tion of five-and-twenty letters, of which Mr. Denton speaks, had 
| been effected by some nineteenth-century medium. One of the 
| best stories in the volume before us is the tale of the ‘+ Animals 
| as Friends and Enemies.” We do not remember to have seen 
| this in any similar form before,—though of course the ‘+ Mouse 
'and the Lion” and the story of Androcles rise up at once, but 
| the fable in both these is on a small scale compared to the one 
{ 
| 


before us. In this a young but poor nobleman, having little but 
| his good horse and trusty hound, supports himself by the chase. As 
the story proceeds, almost every animal of the forest has become his 
faithful retainer. The skill with which their various powers are 
| used in an emergency is extremely well told,—as, for instance, 
| when contending with an opposing army, the nobleman, having 
only his animals for soldiers, the mice and moles, by their over- 
powering numbers, contrive to work more effectual destruction 
than even the bears and wolves; and then, besides, we have the 
introduction of a wonderful, impossible bird, called the ‘* Kumre- 
kusha,” which does delightful things, and is quite sufficient in 
itself to make the whole story dear to a juvenile audience. 
Then we have a legend of St. George and the Dragon, very 
beautifully and simply told, from the moment when the saints 
assembled together, divided amongst themselves the treasures of 
[the world, and “the beautiful summer, with all its wealth of 
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flowers, fell to the lot of St. George,” till the hour when the 
Holy Lady Mary, to whom was committed the charge of the law- 
less country of the cursed Trojan, that she might bring it to 

a state of peace and establish therein the true religion, fails 
anily in that mission, though sending the people warn- 
ing after warning in the shape of pestilence and famine, till 
St. George delivers the people from their life-long dread, wins 
their love, and dictates their faith, The golden-fiveced ram 
loses none of its interest in the mouth of the Serbian story-teller. 
Indeed, the King’s reflection when he sees his enemy whose head 
had been cut off come to life again, that now he will know more 
than ever he did, and his consequent resolution to have his own 
head cut off that he may have the benefit of like experience, 
strikes us as unique. <A rather subtle morsel of satire lurks 

“The Dream of the King’s Son,” wherein the hero con- 
ceals his golden horse under a donkey’s hide, to the bewilder- 
ment of those who witness his wonderful feats. *: The Biter Bit” 
isa good story, indeed the passage where the old father secks his 
son, who has been transformed by the giant into a bird, strikes us 
as having in it an unusual element of beauty :— 

«The giant brought out a tray on which stood a sparrow, a turtle- 
dove, and a quail, and said to the old man, ‘ Now, if you can tell which 
of these is yonr son, you may take him away.’ The poor old fa ther 
looked intently at the three birds, one after the other, and over ard over 
again, but at last he was forced to own that he could not tell which of 
them was his son. So he was obliged to go away by himself, and was 
far more miserable than before. He had hardly, however, got half-way 
home when he thought he would go back to the river and take one of the 
birds which he remembered had looked at him int: ntly. When he saan bed 
the river Luck he was again met by the black giant, who brought 
out the tray again, and placed on it this time a partridge, a titmouse. 
and a thrush, saying, ‘Now, my old man, find out which is your son!’ 
The anxious father again looked at one bird after the other, but he 
felt more uncertain than before, and so, crying bitterly, again went 
away. Just as the oll man was going through a forest, which was 
between the river Luckless and his house, an old woman met him, and 
said, ‘Stop a moment! Where are you hurrying to? And why are you 
in such trouble 7’ Now the old man was so deeply musing over his great 
unhappiness, that be did not at first attend to the old woman; but she 
followed him, calling after bim and repeating her questions with more 
earnestness. So he stopped at last, and told her what a terrible mis- 
fortune had fallen upon him. When the old woman had listened to the 
whole story, she said cheerfully, ‘Don’t be cast down! Don't be afraid! 
Go back again to the river, and, when the giant brings out the 
birds, look into their eyes sharply. When you see that one of the birds 
has a tear in one of its eyes, seize that bird and hold it fast, for it has a 
human soul,’” 

But stories of this kind are 
that we refrain from further extracts, but commend the collection 
itself to all lovers of folk-lore. 
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utterly spoiled by condensation, so 





WINTER AT THE ITALIAN LAKES.* 
* FarLen cherub, to be weak is miserable,” says the Arch-fiend, 
when with his ** nearest mate” he holds council * what reinforce- 
ment he may gain from hope, what resolution from despair :” 
and although Milton puts these words into the mouth of the Evil 
One, they are none the less words of wisdom,—words which, were 
they taken to heart by writers, and especially lady-writers, would 
have a wonderful effect in diminishing that ‘making of many 
books” 


which ours 


which even in Solomon's day seemed to have no end, and 
has assumed such startling and ever-increasing 
proportions. We have now before us a smart little volume— 
smart as to its outside, but weakly washy as to its contents— 
which calls itself Winter at the Italian Lakes. The production 
consists of three hundred pages, whereof nearly half are devoted 
to the lakes and to the getting-away from them as quickly as 
and the rest discourse of Munich and the Tyrol, Genoa, 
It writ lady, who 


possible ; 


Venice, and Dover Castle. is ten bya 


Pavia 














says in her preface,— 
“T fear that there are only two classes of persons to whom these 
pages can afford any interest, those who, having visited the lovely 


ibed, may feel a certain pleasure even in names and 
1 yet to them have the power to recall so much ; 
who, like ourselves, seek for a climate which, even in winter, 
ut-door exercise and enjoyment ;” 


scenes I have de 
feeble outlines, 
and the few 
will allow of 








and she confesses that she has “a bad habit of blending, in 
mind and mem ry, all sorts of remarkable obje cts and histories,” 
although she claims for herself a love for nature and art, and an 
enthusiasm for w 
qualifications for writing a book, we need not be surprised at the 
poverty of results, and the narrative is rendered still more tire- 


id mountain scenery. ‘These being but poor 


some by the clumsy device of calling the travellers (there are 
four) ** the Letters of the Alphabet,” or generally, for shortness, 


simply ‘‘ the Letters.” When we add that the writing * Letter ” 
thinks proper to bring in on all occasions a little mild piety. 





and Seari 


Marston, Low 





* Winter at the Italian Lakes. Lendve: Sempre 20 > w, 


usually of the sentimental kind, we shall have told our readers 


very nearly what to expect,—except, indeed, that it may surprise 


them to find that these peculiar “ Letters” were looking out on 
the 10th of February for “ gay, verdant, luxurious gardens,” and 
green orange-groves, in the islands of Maggiore, utterly ignoring 
the fact that they were in a latitude very little lower than that of 
Geneva, where we will suppose they would not have counted 
upon anything of the sort. 

After giving us some historical information about Dover, (why 
is it that when people have unexpectedly learned something them- 
selves, they are so ready to enlighten the supposed ignorance of 


| their neighbour?) railing at Mr. Gladstone for not repairing the 


| chapel of St. 


'so soon, yet they remained there but a fortnight. 


John, and moralising over a heap of bones 
piled in the old church-tower, these travellers crossed to 
and made their way by Lille to 
Brussels, and thence to Cologne. ‘The journey along the 
Rhine is described as most dismal, “‘ the river muddy, full and 
angry-looking, the rocks all cut out in black and white, and even 
the pretty villages looking dingy and dark; but after leaving 
Darmstadt, the fir-woods and the water-meadows were found an 
agreeable change. A day seems to have been given to Munich, 
and another to Innsbriick, and then the Brenner being crossed, 
the train is exchanged at Mori for an omnibus, which takes the 
party to Riva, on the Lake of Garda. Of the beautiful Tyrolese 
scenery through which this journey led them the writing * Letter’ 

speaks in terms of great admiration, nor does she forget to 
mention with due appreciation the *‘ good dinner of roast duck ” 
which was forthcoming at Brixen! At Riva the “ Letters ” seem 
to have found the climate of which they were in search, for 
sheltered by the closely surrounding rocky hills, the ground was 
free from snow, and the air was soft and mild. As also there is 
an excellent and moderate hotel, and as the neighbouring scenery 
is lovely, it is singular that our travellers should have quitted it 
Riva is not 


Calais in a snow-storm, 


' very much known to the British tourist, yet it apparently deserves 


| something equally good, is not to be found every day. 


to be so, fora place where you can be boarded and lodged for 
seven franes a day, including fire and light, where you are well 
attended, and where your dinners consist of large trout or 
sardonella from the lake, capital meat, chickens, partridges, good 
vegetables and sweets and nice dessert, and your other meals of 
Riva must 
be a perfect paradise for an artist, and close to it are Pranzo, 
Pieve, *Torboli pescatrice,” ‘Tenno, and many other lovely 


scenes. We will extract the author's account of a part of one of 


| her little excursions, for she certainly is at her best when she 


simply describes what lies before her :— 


«We nonce ¥—" our walk, seeking for a lake which we had heard was 


‘a little beyond [Nago], and after again descending a hill and crossing a 


bridge, we came in view of the charming little lake of Loppio, set in 
rocks, with pretty little islands scattered all over it; these are covered 
with oak brushwood,a golden red, the silvery water running round 
them in narrow gleaming channels, the distant snows pressed up behind, 
and in front a tall roadside shrine made up the picture. These shrines 
are very numerous round Riva, and some of them have — pretty 
frescoes, though much effaced. Retracing our steps, B—— and I stopped 
to take a hasty sketch of the mountains and the castle of Nago in front, 
a most wonderfully beautiful scene,—hills, and rocks, and mountains 
such as imagination dreams of. All who love painting should come to 
Riva; they can scarcely turn anywhere without the scene grouping 
itself into a picture, there are so many distances separated from one 
another by such blue misty depths, and set off by old bits of ruined 
castles, and brown villages with their white church-towers, whilst 
something in the colouring, at least in this winter-time, is so subdued 
ad harmonious, that you feel more able to copy it, than a greener, 
gayer scene.” 

Judging from the author's account, we should pronounce the 
attempt to winter at the Italian Lakes a decided failure. Certainly 
the winter of 1869 was of more than ordinary rigour, but we could 
not faney beautiful Bellaggio in frost and snow, the orange and 
lemon-trees in houses, rare shrubs protected by little straw huts 
erected over them, and the atmosphere within doors, notwith- 
standing mulberry-wood fires, such as to cause the teeth to chatter. 
Menaggio was somewhat milder, and Lugano a scene of bright 
sunshine; but even there, although it is pronounced a pleasant 
winter residence, the colour froze upon the brushes during an 
attempt at out-door sketching, and the * Letter” who had been 
so rash as to initiate this performance had to run home as fast as 
possible to prevent her hands or feet from being frozen too. The 
traveller who is wise will eschew warm countries in the winter- 
time, or else betake himself to the South, If he is to encounter 
frost and snow, let him go to Russia or to Canada, where the in- 
habitants make fitting preparations for the inclemency of the 
season, and where consequently its miseries are almost unfelt. 
Who does not know the utter wretcheduess of a cold winter in 
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Florence, even in houses specially prepared for English accom- 
modation, the size of the apartments, the number of doors and 
windows, the insufficiency of the wood fires, and the bitter 
tramontana entering at every crevice and loophole? For our 
parts, we should say, and this Winter at the Italian Lakes 
confirms our experience, that foggy Albion, after all, is the 
snuggest nest in cold weather, especially for those who 
wish to keep their tempers and eschew chilblains, with 
which latter misery the unfortunate ‘‘ Letters” seem to have been 
much afflicted. The hotel at Lugano appears to be a favourite 
place of resort even in winter, moreover, there is an English 
service there on Sundays; notwithstanding which, if it is true 
that ‘‘ they eat all sorts of creatures at Lugano, rats, cats, foxes,” 
&e., and the travellers themselves saw a jay hanging up at the 
poulterer’s and a fox at the butcher’s, it might be more prudent 
to patronise a place where the commissariat is above suspicion. 
There is another reason, too, for avoiding Lugano in winter, 
namely, that all the pleasantest excursions in its neighbourhood 
are impracticable ; Monte Generoso, the cloisters of Bigori, and 
the cleft of Ostens could not be reached, and even Monte Brée 
was converted into a gigantic slide, and the chestnut woods on the 
slopes of Salvatore dotted with uncomfortable patches of melting 
snow ; however, at Lugano, as at Riva, the roads are very good, 
and those who do not mind clear, bracing cold can take plenty of 
exercise and find considerable amusement at both places. From 
Lugano our travellers drove to Luino, and embarked upon Lake 
Maggiore, taking the steamer to Baveno, and intending to go on 
to Orta; but instead of this ‘‘a white world, snow falling fast, 
and mountains lost in mist,” suggested that better part of valour 
—discretion—and a sudden flight to Genoa was resolved 
upon, Glad were the poor travellers to hide themselves 
in the cabin of the steamer until they reached Arona, where 
they took the train. Later in the year—that is, in the middle 
of March—on their return journey, the party passed a few days at 
Salo, on Lake Garda, and made some excursions from thence into 
picturesque, out-of-the-way nooks and corners with much satisfac- 
tion to themselves, although the weather was not even at that 
time very genial. 

If this little volume cannot be said to be very enter- 
taining, or the ‘“ Letters” to be. travellers in whose company 
one meets with anything very original or striking ; if their little 
jokes and misadventures are rather wearisome, and their small 
sermons yery much so, still the reader may gather from the book 
how many charming and secluded spots are passed by the ordinary 
Italian traveller which would afford much pleasanter resting- 
places than those on the beaten track,—places where he could 
contemplate at leisure the beauties of nature, and often also those 
of art; where he could become acquainted with the people in a 
way that few visitors to Italy have the chance of doing, and enjoy 
himself at his leisure, without being unmercifully fleeced by the 
crowd of hotel-keepers, couriers, and hangers-on of all kinds, who 
fatten at the expense of the Englishman, while they make game of 
him to the utmost of their power. In so far as this goes, Winter 
at the Italian Lakes may be expected to do some good service. 





AITKEN’S SCOTTISH SONG.* 

WE do not wonder that Scottish poetry should be the pride of 
Scotchmen. It is so instinct with national feeling, so racy of the 
soil, so fitted, as it were, to take a part in the every-day events 
which make up the happiness or the sorrow of life, that few men 
North of the Tweed, however absorbed they may be in money- 
getting or in theological controversies, fail to keep a warm place 
in their hearts for their country’s poets. Next to Shakespeare, 
we suspect that the most popular poet of Great Britain is Robert 
Burns. He is the prince of song-writers, and in this kind of 
writing as great an artist as he is a poet. The most genuine 
simplicity is united to the most consummate, although probably 
unconscious skill; the bird-like notes he pours forth when once 
heard keep a permanent place in the memory. So great indeed 
is Burns as a lyric poet, that although several other Scotch song- 
writers have produced exquisite work, his supremacy is universally 
acknowledged. In her interesting selection of ‘ Scottish song,” 
Miss Aitken has found some difficulty in consequence of the 
extraordinary wealth of Burns, who has written lyrics enough, 
and lyrics, too, deserving to be ranked with the choicest of 
Scotland, to fill the larger portion of a volume like this :— 

“The smallness of the spaco at my command,” she writes, “ while 


allowing me to exclude such as I deemed inferior, has compelled me to 
leave out many excellent songs of Burns, whose name will be lovingly 





* Scottish Song: a Selection of the Choicest Lyrics of Scotland. Compiled and 


Arranged, with Brief Notes, by Mary Carlyle Aitken. London: Macmillan and Co. 





cherished as long as there are Scotch hearts in the world. Mr, Carlyle 
says of him, ‘It will seem a small praise if we rank him as the first of 
all our song-writers, for we know not where to find one worthy of bei 
second to him.’ I should have preferred to make these songs the founda. 
tion of this selection, but they have been so often printed, and are sq 
well known, that it has been thought advisable to introduce them 
rather as a spice than as the piéce de resistance.” 

The great Scotchman whose words are quoted by his niece hag 
given her, it is understood, the aid of his fine critical sagacity in 
the compilation of this volume, which is likely, we think, to prove 
one of the most popular of the ‘‘ Golden Treasury Series.” In al] 
selections of poetry it must inevitably happen that the reader wil] 
miss pieces which, from association perhaps, he has been ac. 
customed to regard as favourites. Among the omissions of this 
volume, he may regret the absence of ‘‘ Lady Ann Bothwell’s 
Lament ;” of Hector Macneill’s ‘‘ Saw ye my wee thing?” and “My 
Boy Tammie ;” of Nicoll’s ‘‘ Bonnie Bessie Lee;” of Thomson's 
song commencing, ‘For ever, Fortune, wilt thou prove,” all the 
more valuable since he wrote so little lyric verse; and of the 
‘‘Woo'd and married and a’” of Joanna Baillie, whose name does 
not appear at all, while that of her friend Sir Walter Scott appears 
only as the author of ‘ Jock o’ Hazeldean.” Scott's wonderful 
genius as a song-writer cannot be adequately represented by any 
one poem, and assuredly not by ‘“‘ Jock o’ Hazeldean,” and we must 
think that Miss Aitken has made a great mistake in omitting such 
pieces as ‘‘ Proud Maisie,” “‘An hour with thee, ‘Bonny Dundee,’” 
‘* Pibroch of Donald Dhu,” ‘‘ He is gone on the mountain,” and 
‘‘The Young Lochinvar.” The editor, however, may have some 
sound reasons for publishing a selection of Scottish song, and 
leaving Walter Scott out in the cold, and at all events, we may 
be thankful that beyond the exceptions just mentioned, exceptions 
made no doubt after careful consideration, the volume contains, 
as Miss Aitken intended it should, the choicest songs of Scotland. 

Between the ballad and the song the boundary is sometimes 
very slight, the difference being that a ballad must contain a 
narrative, while a song may. It need not surprise us, therefore, 
to find some of the poems inserted in selections of ballad poetry 
by Mr. Allingham and others, placed here among the songs, 
‘©O waly, waly, up yon bank,” ‘“ Barbara Allan,” and similar 
pieces may be put in either category. 

The editor has divided the songs into four parts, classed 
according to subject, not according to date, this arrange- 
ment being the only one practicable, ‘for not only are the 
dates of many of the gems unknown, but even the names 
of their authors have perished.” Part I. is devoted to serious 
love-songs; Part II. to social and drinking-songs; Part IIE 
to love-songs, admitting the comic and jovial element; and 
Part IV. to Jacobite and war-songs. Each of these departments 
is admirably represented by feminine genius. Indeed, putting 
Burns out of the question, it is not too much to say that some of 
the best of Scottish songs are the production of women. It was. 
Elizabeth Hamilton who wrote ‘‘ My Ain Fireside ;” it is, we 
think, nearly if not quite certain that Jean Adam wrote the 
admirable song, ‘‘ There’s nae Luck about the House ;” Jane 
Elliot wrote one version of ‘The Flowers of the Forest,” and 
Mrs. Cockburn another; Mrs. Grant is the author of the well- 
known song, ‘‘O where, tell me where, is your Highland laddie 
gone?” Mrs. Hunter, the wife of the celebrated anatomist, 
wrote the little song, ‘‘ My mother bids me bind my hair,” which, 
when sung with the sweetness and feeling it deserves, brings 
tears into the eyes; Lady Anne Lindsay produced “ Auld Robin 
Gray,” a poem which in its own line of simple pathos has never 
been surpassed; and Lady Nairne, seven of whose songs appear in 
this selection, has proved that she had at her command the springs 
of humour as well as pathos. As the author of ‘‘ The Land o’ the 
Leal,” of ‘The Laird o’ Cockpen,” of ‘Caller Hexrin,” of “Charlie 
is my Darling,” and “John Tod,” Lady Nairne, despite her 
dread of literary reputation, has won a secure and no mean place 
among the song-writers of Scotland. We note, by the way, that 
in “ 'There’s nae Luck about the House,” Miss Aitken has inserted 
a stanza omitted by Mr. Palgrave on the ground that it was inter- 
polated by Beattie, and is quite out of harmony with the original 
poem. We observe, too, that her transcript of ‘The Land o’ the 
Leal” differs considerably from that given in the ‘ Golden 
‘Treasury of Songs and Lyrics.” 

If several of the best Scottish songs are the work 
many are the production of comparatively insignificant or of 
unknown writers. In this respect they resemble our old ballads, 
which have been kept alive by their intrinsic worth, while the 
authorship is forgotten. ‘The Rey. John Skinner, an unfamiliar 
name, at all events South of the Tweed, has written several capl- 
tal songs, and one called ‘Tullochgorum,” which Burns was 


of women, 
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rash enough to call the best that Scotland ever saw. William 
Laidlaw, best known as Sir Walter Scott’s steward and friend, 
wrote one lovely little song, entitled ‘‘ Lucy’s Flitting,” in which 
the common occurrence of a servant-girl flitting to a new place is 
described in language which carries this ordinary event into the 
region of poetry. There is a simple song here, written by 
Thomas Pringle, the first editor of Biackwood’s Magazine, 
called the ‘‘ Emigrant’s Farewell,” the words of which must have 
been repeated by many a Scotchman on leaving his native land. 
We quote the last three stanzas :— 
“ Home of our love! our fathers’ home, 
Land of the brave and free! 


The sail is flapping on the foam, 
That bears us far from thee! 


We seek a wild and distant shore, 
Beyond the western main ; 
We leave thee to return no more, 
Nor view thy cliffs again! 
Our native land, our native vale, 
A long, a last adieu! 
Farewell to bonny Teviotdale, 
And Scotland’s mountains blue.” 
The well-known and well-loved songs written by obscure 
authors, are indeed so numerous as to form a prominent feature 
in a coliection of Scottish poetry. Another observation that will 
strike every reader is the breezy, out-of-door life that pervades 
the love-songs ; the love-making of Scotch lads and lassies is 
carried on in the glen or on the moorland, among the yellow 
broom or purple heather. The air is scented with the perfume of 
flowers, you listen to the lowing of cattle, the murmur of the 
stream, or the song of the birds, and are charmed by a sweet 
picture of rural life. Unfortunately, many of the songs of 
Scotland, which would be otherwise admirable, are injured by 
coarse language or prurient suggestions. Allan Ramsay, who is 
still, in Miss Aitken’s judgment, with the exception of Burns, the 
best of Scottish song-writers, was the first to make a selection of 
his country’s songs, including, however, many pieces that had their 
birthplace in England. In the preface to that volume—the Tea- 
Table Miscellany—he recommends his collection to the ladies, 
observing that he has been careful to keep out of it ‘all smut 
and ribaldry, that the modest voice and ear of the fair singer 
might meet with no affront,”—an amazing assertion, in the 
judgment of the modern reader, who will consider that many of 
the pieces are of the grossest character, but one which was, no 
doubt, honestly made by Allan when he wrote his preface in 1724. 
Miss Aitken, it need scarcely be said, has retained nothing which 
is unfitted for general reading, and her book is one that should 
delight everybody. The advantage of finding “a lass wi’ a tocher,” 
or a man with a ‘‘ weel-stocked mailing,” is stated with consider- 
able emphasis in some of the humorous songs. Love may be all 
well enough, but it will not do without worldly gear. As Allan 
Ramsay sings, and the words represent, a sentiment stated in a 
variety of forms,— 
“Gie me a lass with a lump of land, 
And we for life shall gang thegither,— 
Tho’ daft or wise, I'll ne’er demand, 
Or black or white, it mak’s na whether. 
I’m aff with wit, and beauty will fade, 
And blood alane’s no’ worth a shilling, 
But she that’s rich, her market’s made, 
For ilka charm about her’s killing.” 
Here is a characteristic and business-like courtship, described by 
some anonymous writer. Jocky is evidently not a ‘ fleeching ” 
lover, perhaps because, being a man of some substance, he is pretty 
sure of his ground :— 
“ Jocky said to Jonny, Jenny, wilt thou do’t ? 
Ne’er a fit, quo’ Jenny, for my tocher good ; 
For my tocher good, I winna marry thee. 
E’en’s ye like, quo’ Jocky; ye may let it be! 
Iha’e gowd and gear, I ha’e land eneugh, 
I ha’e seven good owsen gangin’ in a pleugh, 
Ganging in a pleugh, and linkin’ ower the lea: 
And, gin ye winna tak’ me, I can let ye be. 
I ha’e a gude ha’ house, a barn, and a byre, 
A stack aforo the door, I'll mak’ a rantin fire ; 
Tl mak’ a rantin fire, and merry shall we be: 
4nd, gin ye winna tak’ me, I can let ye be. 
Jenny said to Jocky, Gin ye winna tell, 
Ye shall be the lad; I'll be the lass mysel’: 
Ye’re a bonnie lad and I'm a lassie free ; 
Ye're welcomer to tak’ me than to let me be.” 


Poyerty is the great barrier to marriage, a fact feclingly deplored 
in a well-known song :— 


But we poor folk maun live single, 
And do the best we can ; 
I dinna care what I should want 
If I could but get a man.” 
Even wealth, however, does not always allure the stronger sex, for 
there is an old song the heroine of which complains that although 
she has seven braw-new gowns and seven milk-kye, her wooer has 
turned his back ; what is worse, no ‘ young spark ” ever ventures 
into the house. Poor slighted Nancy hopes and prays at first for 
a handsome young lad, “ wi’ muckle gear ;” after a time, she 
ceases to fash her head about gear, if she can but get a hand- 
some young man; gradually her expectations lessen, until in the 
last verse she declares that if a beggar would come and take her, 
she would be ready to go with him :— 
“And O! what'll come o’ me! 
And O! and what will Ido! 
That sic a braw lassie as I 
Should die for a wooer, I trow !” 
A much more modern song expresses the same maidenly anxiety, 
for unfortunately the difficulty of finding a husband is not 
diminished by the progress of society. Jenny has seen a lad 
that she likes, and says that if she had her will she would marry 
him :— 
“TI gied him a look as a kind lassie should, 
My frien’s, if they kenn’d it, would surely run wud; 
For tho’ bonnie and guid, he’s no worth a bawbee, 
Oh! a’body’s like to be married but me.” 
Miss Aitken’s exquisite collection of Scottish song is so alluring, 
and suggests so many topics, that we find it difficult to lay it 
down. Great care and taste, it is evident, have been expended 
upon it, and doubtless the reward will be great. The book is one 
that should find a place in every library, we had almost said in 
every pocket, and the summer tourist who wishes to carry with 
him into the country a volume of genuine poetry, will find it 
difficult to select one containing within so small a compass 80 
much of rarest value. 





CURRENT LITERATURE. 
— 

The Greek Anthology. By Lord Neaves. (Blackwood.)— Most 
people will agree with Lord Neaves in deprecating the unfavourable 
criticism which some writers have passed on the Greek epigrams. He 
observes with perfect truth that this criticism had its origin in a mis- 
conception of the real nature of an epigram,—in an idea that its essence 
was to have a peculiar point or sting. This conception has now pre- 
vailed, and a pointless opigram would justly be considered a failure, 
but the conception is not older than Martial. To the Greeks tho 
epigram was always something elegant enough in style or weighty 
enough in matter, and withal short enough to be inscribed on some 
monument or offering. Many epigrams, of course, were never so in- 
scribed, but a true epigram always could have been. The Greek 
Anthology is classical subject peculiarly suitable for adaptation 
to the tastes of the English reader. A number of ingenious trans- 
lators have exercised their talents in rendering it into English, 
often with remarkable success. Lord Neaves, in fact, is embar- 
rassed with the abundance of the materials from which he has to 
choose. Bland, Merivale, Elton, and “Christopher North,” not to 
mention more recent writers, supply specimens in abundance from 
which the English reader can gain an idea, by no means inadequate, of 
the exquisite elegance and grace with which a Greek epigrammatist 
could write. It may almost be said that few of the “happy thoughts” 
of later time have not been anticipated by the bards who contributed 
tho flowers of the Anthology. It is quite certain that the moderns 
have seldom been able to improve on their ancient models. Here, for 
instance, is an original :— 


“ Six hours suffice for work ; when these we give, 
The next four letters order us ‘ to live.’” 


“The next four letters ” (é.c., after the first six of the Greek alphabot,) 
make up the word {%4, i.e., “live.” Tho ingenuity of the idea has not 
been surpassed by the moderns, and they have certainly sadly departed 
from the principle. Hore is one which gives back to its right author 
one of Goldsmith’s most famous witticisms :— 


“A viper bit a Cappadocian’s hide, 
But ‘twas the viper, not the man, that died.” 


Horace, again, in a well-known passage, borrowed from this original of 
an unknown author :— 


‘Once I was Achwmenides’ fleld, 
He to Menippus now his claim must yield. 
Thus I for ever pass from hand to hand, 
And each possessor thinks me his own land. 
All of them think so, but they all are wrong; 
To none, but Fortune only I belong.” 


Its great beauty will excuse us for quoting the following, a version of 
Archilochus by Hay :— 





“Out spake the bride’s sister, 
As she came frae the byre, 
O! gin I were but married, 
It’s a’ that I desire ; 


* Tossed on a sea of troubles, Soul, my Soul 
Thyself do thou controul ; 
And to the weakness of advancing foes 
A stubborn heart oppose ; 
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Tndaunted ‘mid the hostile might 
Of squadrons burning for the fight. 


Thine be no boasting, when the victor’s crown 
Wins thee deserved renown; 

Thine no dejected sorrow, when defeat 
Would urge a base retreat: 

Rejoice in joyous things—nor overmuch 
Let grief thy bosom touch 

Midst evil, and still bear in mind 

How changeful are the ways of human kind.” 


Claude Meadowleigh,—Artist. By Captain W.E. Montague. 2 vols. 
(Hurst and Blackett.)—Claude Meadowleigh is the most carefully 
studied and ambitious character in the book, and to judge from its title, 
the author’s favourite, but it is not the most successful. 
thing of genuine nature in the simplicity, kindliness, and unworldliness 
of the man; but he is distinctly feeble and sentimental, and rouses a pity 
which is more akin to contempt than the author would like to have it. 
Captain Jack Silver isa far happier effort. He, too, is weak, drifting 
into all sorts of troubles, from which he is rescued by a good-fortune 
which he cannot be said to deserve ; but his weakness is of a kind which 


ey 


And a message caws from overhead, 
Saying, ‘In elm-trees far away 
Rooks have made nests for many a day ; 
Rich golden gorse bursts out at last, 
Old hawthorn bushes whiten fast : 
So comes the glad old story.” 
By G. W. Dasent, D.C.L. 


Half a Life. (Chapman and Hall. )—Dr. 


Dasent must have had a most happy experience of the forbearance of a 
patient public, or he must possess the still more enviable gift of intense 


There is some- | 


!and adventure into his doubtless truthful statement. 


does not make us like him less or feel at all inclined to despise. | 


Especially in his love affairs is this cleverly managed. His indecision, 
between the poor beauty, to whom he has plighted his faith, and 


the heiress whoso fortune would be so convenient for his wants, 


and whom he half believes to bo in love with him, is anything but 


creditable to him. Still, we are never allowed to think him actually 
base, and we are quite glad when everything comes right, and the first 
and true love triumphs. We even refuse to do what the writer clearly 
wishes,—to mourn over tho hard fate of the artist-father, when the 
daughter, who is everything to him, forgets him in her love for this 
shallow-natured lover. We are not quite sure that Jack Silver, shallow 
as he may be, is not worth more than poor, tender-hearted, unselfish 
Claude. The female characters of the tale aro very pleasant in their 
way, Alice, the painter’s daughter, being much more than a pretty doll; 
and Miss Harkhollow, the heiress, an uncommonly skilful portrayal of 
a very difficult character,—the girl who has masculine tastes, but yet 
is a gonuino woman. 
novel which we can without hesitation class as above the average. 
Old Acquaintances. By Mrs. Brotherton. (Smith and 
There is no doubt that these “old acquaintances” 
again. There are some tales 
though not dealing, for the most part, with agreeable subjects. And 


belief in his power to charm, to induce him to inflict the burden of this 
tedious and long-winded, would-be biography on his much- ~enduring 
readers. The first volume can only interest old W peerage, ; and even 
they, we imagine, will scarcely labour through the schedule of character. 
istics of Westminster school fifty years ago, without a hearty desire that 
the chronicler of their studies and customs and games were inspired with 
at least some trifling power of infusing a little spirit and imagination, 
The second 
volume—in which there is, by the bye, an assertion that he “coul@ 
easily make it more amusing,” an assertion which we decline to endorse 
both from internal evidence, and because it is inconceivable that with 
the power of being amusing he should have been so unpardonably 
cruel as to have been so amazingly dull—is better, because there is 
in it a description of the love and admiration of one undergraduate for 
another which makes its few concluding chapters a picture of much 
beauty and power; a sort of oasis in a desert. Why did not Dr. Dasent 


| make this love, which evidently has power to raise and inspire him, the 


| theme of his whole story? 


| transactions of the hero’s man of business which 


there are some critical articles, very pleasantly written, which in these 


days, when the flood of fiction seems to rise higher and higher, are doubly 
welcome. On the whole, Mrs. Brotherton’s style strikes us—we can 
only hope that she will take the epithet in good part—as “ masculine.” 
There is a certain vigour and humour about it which are seldom to be 
observed in what comes from a woman's pen. She shows, indeed, a 


noticeable resemblance to Thackeray, a tendency significantly coin- | 


ciding with the graceful dedication which she makes of her volume to 
Miss Thackeray. We have spoken with praiso of the criti 


cism, but | 


there is one page in which Mrs. Brotherton must, we should think, be | 


langhing at us. Does she agree with the “ Pythias,” from whose dicta- 


tion sho professes to write, when he utters such maxims, with respect to | 
who meet with 


the writing of poetry, as “ Happy hits are made at once. If a thing is ill 
said, I doubt whether all the teasing in the world will make it better.” 
“The step of the poct on Parnassus should be free and assured, as of one 
born on the mountain.” 
labor, if these monstrous sentiments are tobe published? For our part, 


hundredth version would be the best, aye, and will seem, whatever our 
author may say about the “betrayal of effort,” the simplest and most 
natural of all. As for correction, did not Virgil spend some twenty 
years on his nefd, and desire it to be burnt, after all, as being too 
unfinished for publication ? 

Poems. By Annette F.C. Knight. (Henry S. King and Co.) Mier 
are flowers of many kinds and diverse dignities, but there are none 


What is the good of our preaching the /imee | es 
case of one pair of happy lovers, who are all they should be; but as 


we believe that every line should be recast a hundred times, and that the | the general award is in strict accordance with 


} 


' volume of description with a story was a happy one; the 


| One closes it feeling that one knows the country, 


which, if they are sweet and pretty, do not add at least some saihaeiaile 


of pleasure to life; and such flowers, though only of the lesser sort, 
are the little poems in this volume. They are musical to read, they 
give true and pleasant pictures of common things, and they tell sweetly 
of the deeper moral and religious harmonies which sustain us under 
the discords and the gricfs of actual life. But if Miss Knight thus 
follows in the steps of Wordsworth and Tennyson, it is not in a way of 


mere imitation; she hasa style of her own, and as often reminds us of the | 


songs of Ben Jonson and Shakespeare, as of those later poets. Here is 


” 


a pretty “ Message from the Country in a Town Garden ”:— 


“The Feast of Whitsuntide has come, 
And lilies, clematis, and rose, 
Small rounded tender buds disclose ; 
And all the churches yesterday 
Bloomed out in spring-tide colours gay,— 
For Whitsuntide has come. 
I have not roam'd the flowery meads, 
But I can picture how they look,— 
Bluebells, and marigolds by the brook, 
And the wealth of purple and yellow flowers, 
Which lavish, cheery spring-tide showers 
About the gorgeous meads. 
In my town garden comes to me, 
Borne on the wings of old church bells, 
A tale of which the spring-tide tells,— 
Of country people bearing posies, 
Rockets, and wall-flowers, stocks, and roses, 
Making the market gay, 


Elder.) — | “2utiquity,” 
] ey | gst the studies antiquarian. 
are worth meeting | coaches, amongst the studies of the antiquarian 


among them written certainly with power, 
By C. Home Douglas. 


The third volume must have been written 
in the despair of conscious mental collapse. Westminster and Oxford 
disappear, and anything more wretched than the feeble caricature 
of country society, flirting and love-making, seasoned with the swindling 
end in the utter dis- 
comfiture of that young gentleman, it is very long since we read, 
There are many passages descriptive of old London, old Westminster, 
old Oxford, travelling in the old times, old customs, &c., of some interest 
to those who, like Dr. Dasent, think there is nothiog fi like the old times; 


Some clever sketches of military life make up a | or to those of topographical and antiquarian tastes, if, indeed, we may 
| dignify the earlier part of this century with the venerable title of 


and class the history of its forgotten streets and cabs and 


Searches for Summer, showing the Anti- Winter Tactics of an Invalid, 
(Blackwood and Sons.)—This is a useful and 
amusing little book, though not very conclusive. The author and his 
wife have evidently passed some very pleasant winters in Germany, 
Spain, Italy, and Algiers, with delightful results as to health, The 
results of their observations are deserving of study by those who have 
means and leisure to follow and profit by their oxan iple, but practically,, 
they seem to have found winter climates “much of a muchness,” and 
the weather in no latitudes efficacious against sight-seeing, and that 
bugbear of “ Joey B.,” in “ Dombey,” “not wrapping up enough.” 
Centulle: a Tale of Pau. By Denys Shyne Lawlor, Esq. (Long- 
mans and Co.)—This is a pleasant, refined, and ingenious book. It 
personally conducts the reader through the Pyrenees and the 
Basque provinces, in company with an imaginary pair of friends, 
some interesting people and undergo some 
curious adventures. The story —for there is a consecutive 
one all through the travel-scones, and chapters of pictur- 
esque description —comes to a melancholy ending, except in the 











morality and poetical 
~weaving this charming 
writer has 
would 





justice, we must not complain. The idea of inte: 


isiasm, which 






opportunities for legitimate indulgence in ent 
have been out of placo in the merely grave and more conventional 
In the latter capacity it is valuable, and minute. 


book of travel. 
with all its present 





facilities and attractions, and all its past historic reminiscences and 


personages, 
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Essays 1802-25, 12mo 


(Ward & Lock) 1/0 





d 

ith (Sydney), 

So Dominique (Countess), 

Taylor (Tom), 
(B.), 


Animal Magnetism and Somnambulism ...(Tinsley) 
Leicester Square, its Associations and its Worthies ...(Bickers) 10/6 
Language of Flowers, or Floral Emblems, &c., feap 4to (Routledge) 3/6 
and Abuse of the World, Second Series,—Six Sermons, 12mo (S. P.C. K.) 


7/6 
Subscriptions, payable 
1/6 | 

(Tinsley) 31/6 





or (Frank), A Strange Love, 3 vols cr 8vo 








——— 


To SUBSCRIBERS IN THE UniTeD Srates.— Zhe Annual Subscription to 
the SPECTATOR, including postage to any part of the United States, is 
£1 10s. 6d., or $7.50 gold. Orders may be forwarded direct to the 


| by post, 64d. 


Publisher, at the Office, 1 Wellington Street, Strand. International 
| Money Orders can be sent from any post-office in the United States, and 


in advance, may commence at any time, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION.— Yearly, 28s. 6d.; Half- Yearly, 14s. 3d.; and 
| Quarterly, 7s. 2d.; in advance, postage included. Single copy, 6d. ; 


To ADVERTISERS.—To insure insertion, Advertisements should reach the 
Publishing Office not later than 12 a.m. on Friday. 








THE LEGAL AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


10 FLEET 


STREET, TEMPLE BAR. 


FOUNDED 1836. 


At the recent Bonus Investigation the :eserves against all liabilities were determined upon the strictest and most cautious: 


principles known to Actuaries. 


The value of the protection thus afforded to Policy-holders is clearly explained by the Directors’ Report. 
The Bonus declared, after thus providing the highest known order of security, was unusually large. 
The Assured receive nine-tenths of the profits, 


The Society has taken a leading part in freeing Assurance contracts from complication. 


The Policies are “ indisputable.” 


The guaranteeing Capital of One Million is held by nearly three hundred members of the legal profession. 


E. A, NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 





LD HOVE-HOUSE SCHOOL, 
BRIGHTON.—J. H. HUTTON, B.A., will RE- 
OPEN his SCHOOL on TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 15, 
after the Six Weeks’ Summer Vacation, during which 
he is having his house greatly improved, by the erec- 
tion of an entirely new roof, and the repairing and 
decorating of the whole house, inside and out. He 
has already greatly enlarged the accommodation of 
the house, by the addition to it of a large and lofty 
dormitory, over his Schoolroom, with a Tutors’ room 
attached to it. 


qty of LONDON 





SCHOOL. 


WANTED. an ASSISTANT WRITING-MASTER 
and TEACHER of BOOK-KEEPING, for the Senior 
Department of this School. Salary £120 a year, in- 
creasing £10 a year to £150 a year. 

Applications of Candidates, with specimens of hand- 
writing and copies of testimonials of qualifications and 
character, must be left, on or before Wednesday, the 
26th day of August, at the Secretary's Office, at the 
School, Milk Street, Cheapside, E.C., where further 
particulars, if desired, may be obtained during the 
school-hours. 

Selected Candidates will be duly communicated with. 


N 


R. C. H. LAKE receives a LIMITED 
NUMBER of RESIDENT PUPILS. 
“ Withernden,” Caterham, Surrey. 


R. E. H. COLERIDGE (M.A.., Balliol 
College, Oxford) PREPARES PUPILS for 
the ENTRANCE EXAMINATION to the PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. Terms, 120 guineas a year. 
Address, Beomond, Chertsey. 











QUEEN'S UNIVERSITY in IRELAND. 
UEEN’S COLLEGE, GALWAY. 


The SESSION 1874-5 will commence on TUES- 
DAY, the 20th day of OCTOBER, when the Supple- 
mental, Scholarship, and other Examinations will be 
proceeded with, as laid down in the Prospectus. 

The Examination for Matriculation in the several 
Faculties of Arts, Law, and Medicine, and in the 
Department of Engineering, will be held on FRIDAY, 
the 23rd of October. 

Further information, and copies of the Prospectus, 
may be had on application to the Registrar.—By 
order of the President, 

T. W. MOFFETT, LL.D., Registrar. 


Queen's College, Galway, August, 10, 1874. 





PBkENHEAD SCHOOL (Limited). 


PRESIDENT—His Grace the Duke of WESTMINSTER, 
K.G 





Heap Master—Rev. J. T. PEARSE, M.A. 
Course of Studies, that of the Public Schools. 
Scholarships tenable at the School and at the Univer- 
sity. Boarders are received by the Masters. 
The SCHOOL will REOPEN on THURSDAY, 
September 3rd. 
or full information, apply to the Secretary, Rev. 
C. J. STEPHEN, 6 Caroline Place, Birkenhead. 
ASTBOURNE.— The Rev. R. V. 
FAITHFULL DAVIES, M.A., late Head Master 
of the Preparatory School, Roseall, and formerly 
Scholar of Winchester College, prepares Boys for the 
Public Schools, and for Entrance Scholarships. Terms, 
100 guineas a year; for the sons of Clergymen, 90 
guineas. The House faces the sea. There is a good 
Playground. Reference is allowed to the Bishop of 
Guildford, the Dean of Lichfield, the Head Master of 
Rossall, &c. 
Address, TRINITY COLLEGE, EASTBOURNE. 


URKEY and INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
CARPET MANUFACTURERS TO THE ROYAL 
FAMILY 


35 & 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1868. 














FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. 


| SOAP TABLETS, 4d and 6d each. Manufactured by 


NV IDLAND RAILWAY.— 
4 TOURIST ARRANGEMENTS, 1874. 
Arrangements for the issue of Ist, 2nd, and 3rd- 
class Tourist Tickets will be in force from May 1éth 
to the 3lst October, 1874. 
For particulars, see Time Tables and Programmes 
issued by the Company. 
JAMES ALLPORT, 
Derby, May, 1874. General Manager. 
LAST WEEK BUT TWO. 
“FPNHE SHADOW of DEATH.”— 
Painted by Mr. HOLMAN HUNT in Bethlehem, 
Jerusalem, and Nazareth. Begun in 1868, completed 
end of 1872.—NOW on VIEW, at 398 Old Bond Street. 
—The Gallery is opened at Ten, closed at Six.—Admit- 
tance, One Shilling. 


ILLIAM 8S BURTON, 


General Furnishing Ir gz 





RAMER’STHREE-YEARS’SYSTEM 

| of HIRE, by which the Pianoforte, American 
Organ, Harmonium, Organ, or Harp becomes the pro- 
perty of the hirer, though partially adopted by others, 
is carrie! out on a thoroughly large and liberal scale 
only by themselves. 





| RAMER and CO. cannot too frequently 

repeat that their THREE-YEARS'’ SYSTEM of 
| HIRING PIANOFORTES is not confined to those of 
| their own manufacture, although they are as good as 
any, and better than most, but includes instruments 
by all the eminent manufacturers, BROADWOOD,. 
COLLARD, ERARD, and KIRKMAN, of whose Piano- 
fortes Cramer and Co. have always in stock a very 
extensive and complete selection ready to be sent out 
at any time.—Illustrated lists, with prices, terms, and 
other information, on application at either of Cramer 
and Co's Warerooms in Regent Street, or Moorgate 
Street, City. 





, by app 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue 
gratis, post paid, containing upwards of 850 Illustra- 
tions of his unrivalled Stock of 


Electro Plate. Table Cutlery. 
Britannia Metal Goods. Baths and Toilet Ware. 
Dish Covers. Beddingand Bed Hangings 


Tron and Brass Bedsteads. 

BedroomCabinetFurnitare 

Dining and Drawing-room 
Furniture. 

Chimney and Pier Glasses. 

Turnery Goods, 

Kitchen Utensils. 


Hot-water Dishes, 
Stoves and Fenders. 
Marble Chimneypieces. 
Kitchen Ranges. 
Lamps and Gaseliers. 
Tea Trays. 
Urns and Kettles. 
Clocks and Candelabra. 
With Lists of Prices, and Plans of the Thirty Large 
Show Rooms, at 39 Oxford Street, W.; 1, LA, 2, 3, & 4 
Newman Street; 4, 5, & 6 Perry's Place; and 1 Newman 
Yard, London, W. The cost of delivering goods to the 
most distant parts of the United Kingdom by railway 
is trifling. WILLIAM S. BURTON will always onder- 
take delivery at a small fixed rate. 


J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier to 
e the Queen, the Royal Family, and the Courts 
of Europe. Army, Navy, and Civil Outfitter. 114, 116, 
118, 120 Regent Street ; and 22 Cornhill, London; 10 
Mosley Street, Manchester ; 50 Bold Street, Liverpool ; 
and 39 New Street, Birmingham. 
VOR GENTLEMEN.—H. J. NICOLL’S 
Travelling, Tourist, Cruising, and Shooting Suits, 
from Three Guineas) Waterproof Tweed Overcoats, 
with Registered Pockets, 20s and 21s; in Melton Cloths, 
42s. 
OR BOYS.—H. J. NICOLL’S Sea-side 
Novelties in Suits and Dresses. Washing Suits 
of Regatta cloth, from 10s 6d; of Serge and Drill 
materials, from 15s 6d. Knickerbocker and Play Suits, 
in Autumn Angola Cloths, from 2is. Light Tweed 
Overcoats, from 14s; ditto Melton, from 21s. 


YOR LADIES.—H. J. NICOLL’S 

Superior Riding Habits, from Three to Eight 
Guineas; Pantaloons, 3is 6d. Riding Hats, trimmed, 
from 2ls. Specialities in Walking and Travelling 
Costumes, unsurpassed for noveity and elegance of 

figuration. Pr Je and House Jackets, ex- 
quisitely shaped.—To be had only at H. J. NICOLL'S 
several Addresses in London, Manchester, Liverpool, 
and Birmingham, as given above. 











DELIGHTFUL and LASTING 
FRAGRANCE, with a Delicate and Clear Com 
plexion, by using the celebrated “* UNITED SERVICE” 


J.C. and J, FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth. 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 
IELD’S PATENT “ OZOKERIT” 
CANDLES. 
IMPROVED IN COLOUR—IMPROVED IN BURNING, 
Made in all Sizes, and 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


MPRUVED and ECONOMIC 











COOKERY.—Use Liebig Company's Extract of 
Meat as ‘stock ’ for beef-tea, soups, made dishes, and 
sauces; gives fine flavour and great strength. 
variably adopted in households when fairly tried. 
CAUTION.—Genuine only with Baron Liebig’s fac- 


In- 





ROADWOOD'S PIANOFORTES.— 
CRAMERS supply every size of these instru- 
ments on their THREE-YEARS' SYSTEM of HIRE, 
—Pianoforte Gallery (largest in Europe), 207 and 20 
Regent Street. 


RARD’S GRAND PIANOFORTES,— 
CRAMERS supply every size of these instruments 

on their THREE-Y EARS’ SYSTEM of HIRE.—Piano- 
a Gallery (largest in Europe), 207 and 209 Regent 
reet. 








OLLARD'S GRAND PIANO- 
FORTES.—CRAMERS supply every size of these 
instruments on their THREE-YEARS’ SYSTEM of 
HIRE.—Pianoforte Gallery (largest in Europe), 207 
and 209 Regent Street. 


RAND PIANOFORTES.— 

J CRAMERS supply Grand Pianofortes, by al? 
the great makers, from £9 9% to £26 58 per quarter. 
Pianoforte Gallery (largest in Europe), 207 and 208 
Regent Street. 


OTTAGE PIANOFORTES.— 
CRAMERS supply Upright Pianofortes of every 
description, by all the great makers, from £2 12s 6d to 
£10 10s per quarter. Pianoforte Gallery (largestin 
Europe), 207 and 209 Regent Street. 








B. CRAMER and CO., 199, 201, 207, 
eF @ and 209 REGENT STREET; and 43 to 46 
MOORGATE STREET, CITY. 





J gga and Webb’s A 1 Spoons 

pA and Forks are guaranteed to last for 20 years. 
—76, 77, and 78 Oxford Street, West End, and 
Mansion-House Buildings, Poultry, London. 

APPIN and Webb's Celebrated Table 
KNIVES are warranted to last longer than 
all others. — 76, 77, and 78 Oxford Street, 
West End, and Mansion-House Buildings, 
Poultry, London. 


\ APPIN and Webb’s Plate Chests and 
1! Canteen Cases for 1, 2, 4, 6,and 12 persons, 
at £6 10s, £10 13s, £12 128, £19 5s.—76,77, 
and 78 Oxford Street, West End,and Mansion- 
House Buildings, Poultry, London. 


N APPIN and Webb's Wedding and 
a BirthdayPresents, Sterling Silver and Electro- 
Silver Plate, the very best choice in London. 
—76, 77, and 78 Oxford Street, West End, and 
Mansion-House Buildings, Poultry, London. 


N 








\ APPIN and Webb’s Patent Safety 
4 Carver Fork, ** Edinboro’ Guard,” cannot get 

out of order, and has a permanent Rest to 

keep it from the Table-clot 

N APPIN and Webb’s Costly Illustrated 
a Catalogues on receipt of 12 stamps, smaller 
edition post free.—76, 77, and 78 Ox ‘ord Street, 
West End, and Mansion - House Buildings, 
Poultry, London. Manufactory and Show- 











simile across label. 





Booms Covered in One Piece. 


rooms—Roya!l Cutlery Works, Sheffield. 
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CARSON’S PAINT. 


PATRONISED BY THE QUEEN, 
Is extensively used for all kinds of 
OUT-DOOR WORK. 


It is especially applicable to 
WOOD, IRON, BRICK, STONE, and COMPO. 
2 Cwt. Free to all Stations. 


CAN BE LAID ON BY UNSKILLED LABOUR. 
SOLD IN ALL COLOURS. 
Patterns and Testimonials sent Post Free. 





WALTER CARSON & SONS, 
LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, 
LupGATE Hitt, Lonpon, E.C.; 

AND 21 BACHELOR'S WALK, DUBLIN. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 








THE USEOF THE 


GLENFIELD STARCH 


Always Secures 
The Delight of the Laundress, 
The Admiration of the Beholder, 
And the Comfort of the Wearer. 





FOR THE COLD BATH, &., &c. 
CASH’S KNITTED 
ROUGH 
CAN BE ORDERED THROUGH TOWE LS. 


(PATENT.) 
HOSIERS AND DRAPERS, &c., EVERYWHERE. 


VIENNA EXHIBITION. _ 


RY'’S CHOCOLATE and COCOA. 
The Award of the “ Medal for Progress” at the 
Vienna Exhibition is a fresh proof of the high position 
assigned to the firm by a competent International Jury. 


RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
“A most delicious and valuable article.”— 
Standard, 
“The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality.”—Food, 
Water, and Air, edited by Dr. Hassall. 


NINE PRIZE MEDALS awarded to 
J. 8. FRY and SONS. 


OTHING IMPOSSIBLE. — AGUA 
AMARELLA restores the human hair to its pris- 
tine hue, no matter at what age. JOHN GOSNELL 
and CO. have at length, with the aid of one of the most 
eminent Chemists, succeeded in perfecting this won- 
derful liquid. It is now offered to the public in a more 
concentrated form and at a lower price. 
Sold in bottles, 3s each. 
Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames Street, London. 
OHN GOSNELL & CO.’s CHERRY 
TOOTH PASTE is greatly superior to any Tooth 
lowder, gives the teeth a pearl-like whiteness, protects 
the enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing frag- 
rance to the breath. Price 1s 6d per pot. 
To be had of all Perfumers and Chemists, and at 
Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames Street, London. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 

y HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 

TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches 
below the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 

Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 

Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 3is 6d; postage 
free. Double ditto, 31s 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d; postage 
free. Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d; postage free. 

Post-office orders to be made payable to John White, 
Post-office, Piccadilly. 


NEW PATENT. 
G LASTICSTOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
‘1 &c., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEUS, 
SPRAINS, &c. They are porous, light in texture, and 
inexpensive, and are drawn on like an ordinary stock- 
ing. Price 4s 6d, 7s 6d, 10s,and 16s each; postage free. 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, 
London. 
MRS. S. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 
} AIR RESTORER or DRESSING 




















will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its | 


youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes all dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 
WDépot, 114 and 116 Southampton Row, London, W.C. 


TO INVESTORS. 
Now ready, 6d per copy; or 5s annually. 


ENNINGTON and CO.’S 
MONTHLY RECORD of INVESTMENTS, con- 
taining an exhaustive Review of the British and Foreign 
Stock and Share and Money Markets, &c., with an 
enumeration of Safe Investments paying from 10 to 20 
per cent. 
PENNINGTON and CO. 3 Royal Exchange 
Buildings, London, E.C. 


K LN AHAN'S-LL. WHISKY. 











This celebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit 
is the very 
CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 
in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more whole- 
some than the finest Cognac Brandy. Note the red 
seal, pink label, and cork branded 
“ KINAHAN'S . LL WHISKY.” 
Wholesale Depot, 20 Great Titchfield Street, Oxford 
Street, W. 
\ ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. are the 
. largest holders of Whisky in theworld. Their 
OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medical 
profession in preference to French Brandy. It is 
supplied in casks and cases for home use and exporta- 
tion, and quotations may be had on application to 
Messrs. DUNVILLE and CO., Royal Irish Distilleries, 
Belfast ; or at their London Oftices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, 
Strand, W.C. 


P URE AERATED WATERS.— 





ELLIS'S RUTHIN WATERS, Soda, Potass, 
Seltzer, Lemonade, Lithia ; and for GOUT, Lithia and 
Potass. 

Corks branded “R. ELLIS & SON, Rutbin,” and 
every label bears their trade-mark. Sold everywhere, 
Wholesale of R. ELLIS and SON, Ruthia, North Wales, 

London Agents:—W. BEST and SONS, Henrietta 
Street, Cavendish Sauare. 





McCALL'S 
AYSANDU OX-TONGUES. 
In 3-Ilb. and 4-lb, Tins, containing one and two 
tongues respectively. 
“ Met with universal approval."—TZimes, April 28, 1874. 
Of all Grocers and Italian Warehousemen, and 
Wholesale: 
J. McCALL and CO., Houndsditch, E.C. 


INNEFORD'S FLUID MAGNESIA. 


The Medical Profession for Thirty Years have ap- 
proved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Head- 
ache, Gout, and Indigestion; and as the best mild 
aperient for delicate constitutions, especially adapted 
for Ladies, Children, and Infants. 

DINNEFORD and CO., Chemists, 172 New Bond 
Street, London; and of all other Chemists throughout 
the world. 


NDIGES TIO N— 
The Medical Profession adopt 
MORSON’S PREPARATION of PEPSINE 
as the True Remedy. Sold as Wine, in bottles, from 
3s; Lozenges, in boxes, from 2s 6d; Globules, in 
bottles, from 2s; and as Powder, in 1 oz. bottles, at 5s 
each; by all Chemists, and the Manufacturers, 
THOMAS MORSON and SON, 
124 Southampton Row, W.C., London. 
See name on label. 








PANISH FLY is the acting ingredient 
in ALEX. ROSS'S CANTHARIDES OIL, which 
speedily produces Whiskers and thickens Hair. 33 6d; 
sent by post for 54 stamps.—ALEX. ROSS, 248 High 
Holborn, London; and all Chemists. 
AIR-CURLING FLUID, 248 High 
Holborn, London,—ALEX. ROSS'S CURLING 
FLUID curls Ladies’ or Gentlemen's Hair immediately 
it isapplied. Sold at 3s 6d; sent free for 54 stamps. 
Had of all Chemists. 


REY HAIR, 248 High Holbora, 
London.—ALEX. ROSS'S HAIR DYE produces 
a perfect colour immediately it is used. It is per- 





sent by post for 54 stamps; and all Chemists. 


AIR-COLOUR WASH. 
—By damping the head with this beautifully- 
perfumed Wash, in two days the hair becomes its 
original colour, and remains so by an occasional using. 





Holborn, London ; and all Chemists. 


AT OSE MACHIN E—Tohis is a 


contrivance which, applied to the Nose for an 








member consists, that an ill-formed nose is quickly 
shaped to perfection. Any one can use it, and 
without pain. Price 10s 6d, sent carriage free—ALEX. 
ROSS, 248 High Holborn, London, Pamphlet sent for 
two stamps. 





OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT & PILLS. 
—PLEASURE FOR THE HEALTHY.—Unless the 

| appetite be fair and the digestion in good order, our 
spirits droop, our energies fail,and our bodies soon 
become enfeebled. Holloway's remedies relieve at 
once a disordered stomach, and restore the digestive 
organs, without severe dietetic restraint, to perfect 
health and vigour. The Ointment should be rubbed 
twice a day over the pit of the stomach and upon the 
| right side, thatit may stimulate and regulate the liver. 
| The Pills act as gentle aperients, purify the blood, and 
| cool the system, They subdue irritation, and remove 
| all obstructions. In dropsy and diseases of the kidneys 





| immense success has attended the diligent use of 
| Holloway’s Pills and Ointment. 


manent, and perfectly natural in effect. Price 3s 6d; | 








10s 6d, sent for stamps.—AJ.EX. ROSS, 248 High | 


hour daily, so directs the soft cartilage of which the | 


ST 
HEENIX FIRE OFFICE 
1782 Prompt can inne Orows, London —Eatablaney 
s era, 
ances effected in all parts of the wonamaate, Insur- 


{GEORGE WILLIAM 
ec 
Secretaries 4 jOHN J. BROOMFIELD 
Al Tal Se eae 
LA” LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
Fleet Street, London. ‘ 
Invested Assets on 31st December, 187% $.7 
Income for the past year we gee a is 
Amount paid on death to Dacember last pe 9 sare, 
Forms of proposal, &c., will ite 
at the office, , stata hae *pplication 
OF ye gegen 
ANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847, 
DRAFTS ISSUED upon Adelaide and the’ principal 
towns in South Australia. Bills negotiated o d 
collected. Money received on deposit. For term 
apply at the Offices, No. 54 Old Broad Street, E.C - 
WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 
eninnieniiniempginnes eaieanetieat Reactant 
pe OF =*. TIME, and LIFE 
ARE LOST IN THE EVENT OF 
ACCIDENTAL INJURY or DEATH. 
Provide against these losses by a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSU RANCECOMPANY 
AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 
The oldest and largest Accidental Assurance Company 
Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman, 7 
Paid-up Capital and Reserve Fund, £140,000, 
Annual Income, £160,000. ; 
£810,000 HAVE BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION 
Bonus allowed to insurers of five years’ standing. . 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local 


Agents, or 
64 CORNHILL, and 10 REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


ATATIONAL PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION, for MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE, &c. 
48 Gracechurch Street, London. 
Established 1835. 


The Profits of the Five Years to the 20th 








November, 1872, were ..... siaenones: weaunsehions + £519,223 
Producing an Annual Reduction in Pre- 
miums for Five Years of upwards Of........ 72,000 


And also Bonuses added to sums assured (in 
addition to former Bonuses) of upwardsof 194,000 
Total Profits realised since 1835.,.....++-ce00-0 2,305,330 
The whole of the Profits are divided amongst the 
Assured. 

Number of Policies issued, 34,804. 
Accumulated Fund .. soveeves £3,265,831 
Gross annualincome . oe 433,654 
The entire Expenses are only 5 per cent. on the gross 

annual revenue. 
Total Amount paid for Claims.......cosece08 3,393,551 
Prospectus and Proposal form forwarded on 
application. 
July, 1874. HENRY RANCE, Secretary, 
ISHER'’S GLADSTONE BAG. 
Perfect as a Dressing-Bag—Perfect as a 
Travelling-Bag. 
FISHER'S STEEL-BANDED SOLID LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 
FISHER’S DRESSING-BAGS. 
CATALOGUES POST FREE. 






oe 


188 STRAND. 
EA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
(The * WORCESTERSHIRE.") 

Pr d by Cc i rs ‘ The only Good Sauce.” 
Improves the appetite and aids digestion. 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 

Ask for LEA and PERRINS' SAUCE. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the names of LEA and PERRINS on all 
bottles and labels. 

Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 
sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the world. 


OHN BURGESS and SON'S 

R Original and Superior 
ESSENCE OF ANCHOVIES 
Has been Manufactured only by them for more thana 
unitred Years, at 
107 STRAND (corn2r of Savoy Steps), LONDON. 

Order of your Grocer. but see that you get “JOHN 

BURGESS and SON'S.” 


E LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
e SAUCES, & CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to CAUTION the public against 
the inferior preparations which are put upand labelled 
in close imitation of their goods, with a view to mis- 
lead the public.—92 Wigmure Street, Cavendish Square 
(late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 
Trinity Street, London, S.E. 
ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
used so many years, signed, “Zlizabeth Lazenby.” 


EMARKABLE, very Remarkable 
Indeed, are the eects of LAMPLOUGH'S 
PYRETIC SALINE in Preventing and Curing Small- 
pox, Fevers, and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, 
and invigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists. 























OUNG'S ARNICATED CORN and 
BUNION PLAISTERS, the best ever invented 


| for giving immediate ease and removing those painful 


excrescences. Price 6d and 1s per box. May be 
procured of any chemist. Observe the trade mark— 
HY—without which none are genuine. Be sure aud 


' ask for Young's 








———e- 
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“THE NEW NOVELS. 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


A Rose in June. By Mrs. 


OLIPHANT. 2 vols., 218. 


Frances. By Mortimer Collins. 


“A clever and amusing novel.” —Messenger. 


Spell-Bound. By Alice King, 
Author of * Queen of Herself.” 3 vols. 
“A clever and original nove’, charmingly tuld."—Post, 


Marian’s Trust. By the Author 
of “ Ursula’s Love-Story,” &c. 3 vols. 
“An interesting book.”"—Athenwum. 


Rough-Hewn. By Mrs. Day, 
Author of * From Birth to Bridal.” 3 vols. 
“A novel good to read and pleasant to remember.” 
—Spectator. 
HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 





NEW EDITIONS. 
This day is published. 
I 


SECOND EDITION. 
THE LEGEND OF JUBAL, 
AND OTHER POEMS. 
By GEORGE ELIOT. 
Feap. 8vo, 6s. 
1. 
NEW EDITION, COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME. 
MIDDLEMARCH, 
A STORY OF ENGLISH PROVINCIAL LIFE, 
By GEORGE ELIOT. 
With Illustrations. Title by Birket Foster, engraved 
by C. H. Jeens. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
The SPANISH GYPSY. Fourth Edition, 7s 6d. 
ADAM BEDE. One vol., 3s 6d. 
The MILL on the FLOSS. One vol., 3s 6d. 
FELIX HOLT. One vol., 3s 6d. 
SILAS MARNER. One vol., 2s 6d. 
SCENES of CLERICAL LIFE. One vol. 3s. 


WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


KEITH JOHNSTON'S TOURISTS’ MAPS, 


Each with Index, in cloth case for the pocket :— 





Scotland, two sheets oe vis ose w £0 7 6 
Italy, two sheets ... eee o“ ein wo © 8 0 
Switzerland, one sheet ... ove ove ww 0 46 
The Shores of the Mediterranean, one sheet... 0 4 6 
The Canadas, two sheets... on one ma = S.S 
Austria, two sheets eco wes eee «ns 22 © 
America (U.S.), two sheets ose ow 09 8 0 
America (South), two sheets ... ooo ws 0 BO 
Australia, one sheet eee one ove wow © 46 
Belgium and the Netherlands, one sheet ... 0 4 6 
China and Japan, one sheet... ove - O 4 6 
England, two sheets 0 wn - 8 8 0 
India, two sheets ... oo ° ove 08 0 
Ireland, one sheet ... one ove w O 4 6 
Palestine, one sheet aes ooo eco m © sé 
Spain and Portugal, one sheet ... eve w 8 4 6 
Sweden and Norway, one sheet... owe mam @ 66 
— of Germany, S.W. portion, including 

Alsace, and portion of Lorraine, one sheet 0 4 6 
Do. Northern Portion, one sheet ws - O 4 6 
Egypt, one sheet ... i. 04 6 


Ww. BLAcKwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





Just published, crown 8vo,with Plans and Illustrations, 
cloth extra, 10s 6d. 


EICESTER SQUARE: its Associations 
and its Worthies. By Tom TAYLOR. Witha 
Sketch of Hunter's Scientifle Character and Works. 
By RicHarp OWEN, F.R.S., D.C.L., &c. 
Now ready, 3 vols. demy Svo, cloth, 27s. 
HE LIFE of SAMUEL JOHNSON, 
LL.D.; together with a Journal of a Tour to the 
Hebrides. By James BosweLt. A Reprint of the 
First Edition, to which are added Mr. Boswell’s Cor- 
rections and Additions issued in 1792; the Variations 
of the Second Edition, with some of the Author's Notes 
repared for the Third. The whole edited, with New 
Notes, by PEncY FITZGERALD, M.A., F.S.A. , 
Crown 8vo, limp cloth, post free, 6s. 
HE COLLECTOR’S HANDBOOK of 
MARKS and MONOGRAMS on POTTERY and 
PORCELAIN of the RENAISSANCE and MODERN 
PERIODS. Selected from “ Marksand Monograms on 
Pottery and Porcelain.” By WILLIAM CHAFFERS. 
This will form a most complete and comprehensive 
guide to the knowledge of all the varieties of the 
Keramic Art,—a veritable mu/tum in parvo. 
BICKERS and Son, 1 Leicester Square, W.C. 





Just published, price 2s 6d, crown 8vo. 
TERVOUS EXHAUSTION, and the 


Diseases Induced by it, with Observations on 
the Nervous Constitution, hereditary and acquired ; 
the Influence of Civilisation in the Production of 
Nervous Diseases, and the correct Principle of Treat- 
ment. By H. CAMPBELL, M.D., L.R.C.P. Lond. 

London: LONGMAN and Co., Paternoster Row. 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS, 


AT EVERY LIBRARY. 


ROSE and RUE. By Mrs. Compton Reade. 3 vols. 


“ A better written novel we have not read for a longtime, or one more enjoyable. The highest tribute of 
praise, perbaps, that can be easily paid to the book and the writer is to say, that with few characters, and not 
many incidents, it is, nevertheless, a novel of surpassing interest and unquestionable originality. It is alto- 
gether one of exceptional merit.""—Scotsman. 

“*Rose and. Rue’ is a book which, from a literary point of view, has not been surpassed by any one novel 
of bs present season. A more beautiful picture of pure girlhood than Tryphena it were difficult to imagine.’” 
— Queen, 


LONELY CARLOTTA. By A. E. N. Bewicke, Author of 


“Flirts and Flirts.” In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


“ The book deserves to be read."— Vanity Fair. 
“ An able story, which adds much to the author's already acknowledge fame as a writer."—Morning Post, 


The SISTERS LAWLESS. By the Author of “Rosa 


Noel.” In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


REGINALD HETHEREGE. By Henry Kingsley, Author 


of “Geoffry Hamlyn,” “ Ravenshoe,” &c. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
“ This novel is full of smart writing, catching aphorisms, and subtle analyses of character. It is the work of 
a man who is a keen observer, a student of books, and a watcher of men.”—/our. 
“ Amusing, humorous, satirical, and at times pathetic.”—Morning Post. 


SECOND EDITION of JOHNNY LUDLOW. 


crown 8vo. 

“We regard these stories as almost perfect of their kind.""—Spectator. 

“It is an agreeable change to come upon a book like this."—Saturday Revicw. 

“ The author has given proof of a rarer dramatic instinct than we had suspected among our living writers of 
fiction. It is not possible by means of extracts to convey any adequate sense of the humour, the pathos, the 
dramatic power, and grapbic description of this book. We recommend our readers to procure it for them- 
selves, and we are quite certain they will thank us for having Jed them toarare enjoyment.”—.Voncon . 


The DECEASED WIFE’S SISTER. By Sydney Mostyn, 


Author of “ The Surgeon's Secret.” In 3yols. crown 8¥o0. [/mmediately. 





3 vols. 





London: RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





BENTLEY’S FAVOURITE NOVELS. 
THE NEW ADDITIONS FOR THE SEASIDE. 


Each volume can be had separately, neatly bound in cloth, and well printed, price 6s, of any Bookeeller. 


By Mrs. ALEXANDER. 
| The WOOING O’T. 


By Mrs. HENRY WOOD. 


The MASTER of GREYLANDS. 
LADY ADELAIDE (New Edition). 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 





By Miss BROUGHTON, 


NANCY. 








Ready next week, in 2 vols. 8vo, price 248, the SECOND EDITION, revised, with Alterations and Additions, of 


SUPERNATURAL RELIGION: 
An Inquiry into the Reality of Divine Revelation. 
London: LONGMANS and CO. 








COMPLETION OF MR. SPEDDING’S LIFE OF LORD BACON. 
THE SEVENTH VOLUME OF THE 


‘LETTERS AND LIFE OF FRANCIS BACON, 
Including all his Occasional Works, 
Collected and Edited by J. SPEDDING, M.A., Hon. Fell. Trin, Coll., Camb., 
With a copious INDEX, completing the work, is now ready, price 12s. 


London: LONGMANS and CO. 


PROFITABLE INVESTMENTS. 


DIVIDENDS 5 AND 10 TO 15 PER CENT. PER ANNUM. 


9 5 a Y > » ‘ Ww 
SHARP’S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR anp SHARE LIST. 
} The safest, most trustworthy, @nd reliable publications of the day. 
| AUGUST EDITIONS NOW READY, TWELVE PAGES, TPOST-FREE. 

Safe Investments in English and Foreign Railways, Debenture Stocks, Telegraphs, Water Works, Gas, Dock, 
} Insurance, Banks, Mine Shares, Foreign Loans, Bonds, &c., American and Colonial Stocks, &c., &., 
Dividends, Reports, Market Priees, &c. 
| CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, INVESTORS, TRUSTEES, 


| Should read the above Investment Circular. It is a valuable and safe guide. 


Messrs. SHARP and CO., Share Brokers, 33 Poyltry, London, E.C. 
| 








SAFE 
| 


(Established 1852.) BANKERS—London and Westminster, Lothbury, London, E.O. 





8vo, sewed, 1s; free by post, Is 2d. Now ready, square 16mo, cloth extra, price 3s, 


| 
OMETS and the NEW COMET of N ILTON’S LALLEGRO and IL 
| 1874. With a Complete Popular Account of all PENSEROSO. Translated into French Verse 
that is known of these Wonderful Bodies, which are so | by JOHN Roberts, M.A., Fellow of Magdalen College, 
| great a perplexity to Science. Cambridge. 
London: WILLIAM TseGG and Co. Pancras Lane, London: HARRISON and Sons, 59 Pall Mall; and t 
_ Cheapside, St. James's Street, 8.W. 


$e —— —— - 
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FOUR NEW NOVELS AT EVERY LIBRARY. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 





WOMAN'S a RIDDLE; or, Baby Warmstrey. pooxs FoR THE SEASIDE AND THE CouNTRY. 


By Puiuip SHELDON, Author of * When George III. was King.” 3 vols. 


crown 8vo. 


SECOND EDITION of JUDITH GWYNNE. 


By Liste Carr. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
“Certainly amusing...... There is 
incident never flag to the tinish.”"—Athenwum. 


“ Displays much dramatic skill."—Z£dinburgh Courant, | 


AILEEN FERRERS. By Susan Morley. 


2 vols. crown 8yo. 
“A singularly graceful story.”"—Academy. 
“A neat little romance.”—Atheneum. 


“Its grammar is faultless, its style pure, flowing, terse, and correct.”"— 


Saturday Review. 


“A more charming heroine than Aileen Ferrers was surely never devised.” 


—John Bull. 


“A work of decided cleverness and artistic power." —/four. : 
“The whole book does great credit to Miss Morley."— Vanity Fair. 


CIVIL SERVICE. By J. T. Listado, Author 


of * Maurice Rhynhart.” 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


“A story of Irish life, amusingly national...... There is plenty of ‘ go ‘in 


the story.”"—A/henvum. 


much variety, and the dialogue and 


DY 


See MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR for AUGUST. 


New Edition now ready, postige-free on application. 


(/nunediately. 








BOOKS FOR SEASIDE AND OTHER LIBRARIEs. 
Seo MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE for AUGUST. 


New Edition now ready, postage-free on application. 





| *,* All the Books in Circulation or on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY may 
also be obtained, with the least possible delay, by all Subscribers to 
MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 
Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD STREET, 
CITY OFFICE—2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, 


PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 





} 


“A very charming and amusing story."—Civil Service Gazette. 


“A brisk and lively novel."—Joha Bull, 


“A short and pleasant story, told in a bright, fresh, readable style."— M E S S R S. 
| 


Standard, 





HENRY S. KING and CO., 65 Cornhill ; and 12 Paternoster Row. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC.—SAFETY AGAINST FIRE 
and SMOKE: New Lecture, with Brilliant Experiments, by Professor 
Gardner.—ODDS and ENDS; New Musical Entertainment, by Mr. Seymour 
Smith; and the BABES inthe WOOD, an old Story newly told (with a Ghost Scene), 
written by Dr. Croft.—RUSSIA and the TZAR, a New Lecture, by Mr. B. J. Malden, 
—The OXYHAYDROGEN MICROSCOPE; New Experiments by Mr. King.—And 
all the usual attractions. The most wonderful Shilling’s-worth in the world. 
a2and7. Note—Yearly Tickets, including Reserved Seats, One Guinea. 


GABRIEL, 


(ESTABLISHED 1815,) 
72 LUDGATE HILL, 
AND 
56 HARLEY STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, 
(THEIR ONLY ADDRESSES,) 
WHERE THE NITROUS OXYDE GAS IS ADMINISTERED DAILY, 


CITY, 


Open 





Price 23. 

HE INDUCTION of SLEEP and 
INSENSIBILITY to PAIN, by the SELF- 
ADMINISTRATION of ANZESTHETICS. By JOHN 

M. Crombre, M.A., M.D. 
“ Dr. Crombie’s chloroform apparatus is a very in- 
genious and useful invention...... It certainly affords 
the only means we know of by which chioroform can 





A HISTORY of the CORRUPTIONS RATIS and postage free, latest LIST 
| £ of CHRISTIANITY. By Joseru Prigsr.ey, | of MUSICAL NOVELTIES (Vocal and Piano- 
| LL.D., F.R.S. Tenth Thousand. Price 2s 6d, post | forte) for 1874, issued by Messrs. Robert Cocks and 
| free (enclose stamps). Co., New Burlington Street, Publishers to the Queen 
H. Brace, 37 Norfolk Street, Strand, London. | and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 


mag ag oo — ner ( oy tT ; ‘KS ant ‘o.’s ighlv 
ME TENNANT, Geologist, 149 Strand, | [ZOBERT COCKS and Co.'s highly 
i W 








-! . , id, | BW Popular ELEMENTARY WORKS :—Hamilton’s 
.C., having recently received many choice | Modern Instructions for the Piano, new edition, 4s; 


| 


safely be administered to themselves by patients "— | Specimens, of MINERALS, ROCKS, and FOSSILS, | Hamilton's Mojern Instructions for Singing, new 


Practitioner. 

“Dr. Crombie’s apparatus appears to be a good one, 
and to offer increased facilities for the safe application 
of slight anesthesia for the relief of pain. We have 
employed it in suitable cases, and it has acted well.”"— 
British Medical Journal, 

Messrs. CHURCHILL,Publishers, New Burlington Street. 


In the press, and shortly will be published, price 6s, 
cl 


| ge a in the BLESSED GOD: its 
Nature, Results, and Reward. A Reprint (by 
request) of Nineteen Lectures from his Commentary 
on the Epistle to the Hebrews. With a Preface on 
the Authority of the Old Testament, and a Note on 
the Passion of Our Lord. By WriutAm Tait, A.M., 
Incumbent of Trinity Church, Pau, France. 
London: WHITTAKER and Co., Ave Maria Lane. 
Rugby: W. BILLINGTON. 
ERJEANT COX'S * WHAT AM I?” 
Six Shillings will be given for the First Volume 
of the above. 
Address, “INQUIRER,” “Exchange and Mart” 
Office, Wellington Street, Strand. 











Now ready, price Is. 
HE FINANCIAL POSITION of 
URUGUAY, with Official Documents showing 
the Means to be employed for securiag the successful 
Issue of the £5,800,000 Loan. By GILBERT J. GARDNER. 
London: EFFINGHAM WILSON, Royal Exchange. 


EGENDS of the MISSOURI and 

MISSISSIPPI. Strange and Interesting Tradi- 

tions of the North-American Indians. Pioneer Life in 

the Far West. By M. Horewe.t, Author of “ The 

Great West,” * Mississippi Valley,” &c. 4s; in cloth, 5s. 
Warp, LOCK, and TYLER, Warwick House, London. 


RIENDS’ FIRST-DAY (SUNDAY) 
SCHOOL CONFERENCE, held at Darlington.— 
Yor a Full Report, see the SPECIAL NUMBER of 
“THE FRIEND.” Price 6d; or by post, 7d. 
SAMUEL HARRIS and Co., Publishers, 5 Bishopsgate 
Without, E.C. 

NEW ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. | 
| o_o WORLD. 3p. WEEKLY. 
ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 
Threepence Weekly. 

The BEST and CHEAPEST ISSUED. 
| emai WORLD. 3p. WEEKLY. 
ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 
Threepence Weekly. 
FINE-ART SUPPLEMENTS GRATIS. 


ICTORIAL WORLD. 3p. WEEKLY. 
The BEST and CHEAPEST 
Illustrated Newspaper. Threepence Weekly. 
Specimen Copy post free, 3d. 
Offices, 63 Fleet Street, London. 

















| hus been able to enrich several Collections previously | edition, 5s; Clarke’s Catechism of the Rudiments of 
| advertised for sale. They can be had at all prices, | Music, new edition, 1s; Hamilton's Dictionary of 3,500 
| varying from Five Thousand Pounds to Two Guineas, | Musical Terms, new edition, 1s: Clarke's Catechism 
and are suitable for the Nobleman’s gallery, the | of Thorough Bass, 2s: G.F. West's Questions relating 
Amateur’s study, and for the working Studeut in/to the Theory of Music, 12th edition, 1s; Sutton's 
Geology. Mr. Tennant gives Private Instruction. | Elements of the Theory of Music, 3s ; reduced price, 2s. 


A HUNDRED-GUINEA PRESENTA- TRO PINSUTI'S New and Elegant 
TION WATCH and CHAIN. ‘auD G0 WILL. since 
A ONE-HUNDRED-GUINEA WATCH and CHAIN, THE LAND OF Lov: 9s 0d. 
specially prepared for the purpose of Presentation, WHAT SHALL I SING TO THEE 32 0d 
being a GOLD KEYLESS CHRONOMETER and 18- IN SHADOW_LAND ... on 
Carat Hall-marked GOLD CHAIN, with heraldic seal, | ai te nas te ‘ 














cident in adele Came All post free at half-price. 

closed i suits se. ee eae —_ To - 

The Watch can be emblazoned with full arms and W HEN une STP C OMES z HOME, 

inscription, and forms a most useful present of intrinsic | ,. Song, by Miss Lixpsay (Mrs, Bliss), is now pub- 

worth and permanent value, and is Guaranteed by the | lished in two keys, in F and G, price 4s each ; post free 

Maker. rove a. A u ee See Arrangement of the 

rN x ’ ida melody, by Brinley Richards, is just published, price 

_ JOHN BENNETT, 65 and 64 Cheapside, London. _ | 38; post free for 18 stamps.—London PRoBERt Cocks 

= ai, take ‘iad " Bic and Co., New Burlington Street. ic- 
INCHLEY, N.—TO BE LET, on the | sellers. SS ae ee 

Friern Park Estate, near Torrington Park, a | peg SEROREEENCE —_—_—_—— —— 

capital and convenient double- fronted 10-roomed | SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 

Villa, in a private thoroughfare, picturesquely situated CHANDELIERS 

in a rural position, lovely and notedly healthy situa- TABLE G te = 

tion, fit for immediate occupation. Good water, gas . ~ EASE OF Alt, RENDS. 

laid on, easy access to City and West End, being| CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. 

within a few minutes’ walk of railway-station.—Rent | Moderator Lamps, and Lamps for India. 

and taxes moderate, and rent-free to Michaelmas.— | LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 

Further particulars may be had on application to Mr. | BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory ani Show Rooms, 

Stone, 9 Junction Road, Upper Holloway. Broad Street. (ESTABLISHED 1807.) 











FREDx. EDWARDS AND SON’S 


ECONOMICAL TILED KITCHENERS. 


Designed to obviate entirely the objections made to Kitcheners of the ordinary description. Thesé 
Kitcheners are thoroughly effective and durable. They are very economical; they give no oppressive amount 
of heat; and they properly ventilate the Kitchen. The Ovens are more equally heated than in the ordinary 
Kitcheners, and roasting can be done in front of the fire if desired. The various sizes suited to different 
Establishments, and one in action, may be seen daily at Messrs. EDWARDS and SON'S, 


49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


Prospectuses forwarded, per post free, on application. 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE wirn THE BEST ARTICLES 
ESTABLISHED D E A N E ’ S. A.D. 1700. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICED FURNISHING LISTS, GRATIS AND POST FREE. 
TABLE KNIVES, [vory, per doz., from 19s to 55s. Fenpers—Bright, 45s to £15 15s; Bronze, 3s 6d to £6. 
ELECTRO ForKks—Table, 24s to 38s; Dessert, 16s to 29s. | Stroves—Bright, Black, Register, Hot-air, &c. 

» SPOONS, » 243 to 403; * 16s to 308. BATHS—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. 

PAPIER MicHé TeA TRAYS, in Sets, 21s, 56s, 95s. BepDsTuADS—Brass and Lron, with Bedding. 
ELECTRO TEA AND COFFEE S&TS, from £3 10s to £24. CorNIcES—Coruice-poles, Ends, Bands, &c. 
Dish COVERS—Tin, 23s; Metal, 65s; Electro, £12. | GASELIERS—2-light, 18s; 3-do., 52s; 5-do., £6 63. 
ELECTRO CRUETS, from 12s 6d to £6 6s. | _ Glass, 3-light, 558; 5-light, £6, 

” LIQUEURS, from 408 to £6 103. | KITCHENERS, from 3ft., £3 5s, to 6ft., £33. 
Lamps—Patent Rock Oil Moderator, &e. KITcHEN UTeNsiLs—Copper, Tin, and Iron. 
BrRONZED TEA AND COFFEE URNS, from 44s. | TURNERY GOODs, BevsHes, MATs, &. 
COAL-SCUTILES AND VASES, BOXES, &c. , Gentlemen's Chests, Household, Youths, &c. 
C.Locks—English, French, and American. EN TOOLS—Lawn-mowers, Rollers, Hurdles, &c. 
CHINA AND GLASS—Dinner, Tea, and Dessert Services HOT-WATER FITTINGS for Greenhouses, Halls, &c. 


A Discount of 5 per cent. for Cash Payments of £2 and upwards. 

















DEANE & CO. (46 King William Street), LONDON BRIDGE. 








iia ame! 


| 
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TINSLEY BROTHERS’ 
LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


SECOND EDITION, THIS DAY, of 


The MARCH to COOMASSIE. 








* All but Lost,” &c. 1 vol. 8vo. (Vow ready. 


NEW WORK by ELIZABETH COOPER. 


of “ The Life of Arabella Stuart,” “ Popular History of America,” &c. 
, 8vo. (Vow ready. 


WHO CAME OVER WITH WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR? 


tions of J. R. Planché,” &. 2 vols. 8yo. [Yow ready. 


GOSPEL of HELL-FIRE, &c. 


HETERODOX LONDON; or, Phases 


Thought in the Metropolis. 
of “ Orthodox London,” “ Unorthodox London,” &c. 2 vols. 5vo. 


The GENTLEMAN-EMIGRANT: his Daily Life, 


Sports, and Pastimes, in Canada, Australia, and the United States. By W 
STameER, Author of “ Recollections of a Life of Adventure,” «c. 
(Now ready. 


(MESMERISM) 


(Yow ready. 


post svo. 
? ANIMAL MAGNETISM 


Modern, By the Countess C— pe St. DOMINIQUE. 1 vol. (Vow ready. 


“ Beauty-Spots of the Continent.” 


Author of ** A Peep at the Pyrenees,” 
In I vol. (Vow ready. 


Frontispiece and Viguette by John Proctor. 


“ The Shuttlecock Papers,” &c. In 1 vol. 





TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS, 


AT EVERY LIBRARY IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


3 vols. 
[Now ready. 
By 


[Now ready. 


Waiting Race,” “A Righted Wrong,” * The Yellow Flag,” &c. 


CRUSHED BENEATH HIS IDOL. 


Sampson. In 3 vols. 


3 vols. 


By Dora Rvssett, 


(Now ready. 


tures of Arthur Oldfield. A Tale of the Modera Time. 


The VICAR’S GOVERNESS. 


Author of “ The Miner's Oath,’ &c. 3 vols. 


[Now ready. 


3 vols. 


“She was Young, and He was Od," * Lover and Husband,” &c. 
(Vou ready. 


BELCHER. In 3 vols. [Now ready. 


A RICH MAN’S SECRET: a Romance. 


Author of “ A Blot on His Escutcheon,” &c. In 2 vols. 


A STRANGE LOVE. By Frayx Usuer, Author of 


“The Three Oxonians,” &c, In 3 vols. [Now ready. 


By the 


[You ready. 


JEFFRIES, In 1 vol. (Vow ready. 


In 2 vols. 


(Yow ready. 





FANTOCINI. By Frayx Barrett. 


ROLLING in RICHES: aNovel. In3 vols. 


(Now ready 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine Street, Strand. 





HE ALPINE CLUB MAP of SWITZERLAND and 
ADJACENT COUNTRIES, engraved on the Scale of Four Miles to the Inch, 


NICHOLS, F.S.A. 
price 42s ; or mounted in a Case, price 52s 6d 


Price 12s; or mounted in a Case, price 15s. 
London: Lonemans and Co., and E. STANFORD. 
Edinburgh: W. and A. K. JOHNSTON 
| ONDON 
PATRON—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
PRESIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Es. 

This Library contains 85,000 Volumes of Aucieut and Modern Literature, in 

various languages. 


Ready on Monday next, complete in Four Sheets, in Portfolio, 
Each Sheet may be had separately, 


eee 





LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, London.— 
Founded 1541. 


Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to town members, Readiug-room 
Open from Ten to half-past Six. 
Prospectus on application. : 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 











LFRACOMBE HOTEL, Ilfracombe, North Deyon.—Delight- 

ful Location—Beautiful Scenery—250 Rooms—Appointments perfect—Cuisine 

Seeaent — Wines choice. Accessible from all parts by Steam and Hail (see Time- 
€8), 








vara 


and 


ARTIFICIAL SOMNAMBULISM;; being a Complete and Practical Treatise on 
that Science, and its application to Medical Purposes; followed by Observa- 
y tions on the Affinity existing between Magnetism and Spiritualism, Ancient and 


TRAMPS in the TYROL. By H. Banvey Prircnarn, 


With ;° 


TINY TRAVELS. By J. Asusy Srerry, Author of 


NOTICE.—A PARSON in TRANSITION, INTERVIEWING a MORMON, The 


| 


| 


constructed under the Superintendence of the ALPINE CLUB, and Edited by R C. | 


| 
| 


Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £25. | 


SPECTATOR. 


By G. A. Henry | 


(Special Correspondent to the Standard), Author of “The March to Magdala,” 


The LIFE of THOMAS WENTWORTH, Earl of 


STRAFFORD, and Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. By ELIZABETH CooreR, Author 
2 vols. 


The CONQUEROR and his COMPANIONS. A New. 


Historical Work. By J. R. PLANcné, Author of “ The Recollections and Reflec- | 


In 2 vols. | 


The IMPENDING SWORD. By Epucnp Yarrs, | 


Author of “Broken to Harness,” “Black Sheep,” “The Rock Ahead,” “A 


A. C.) 
rt A HEART WELL WON;; or, the Life and Adven- | 


CICELY. By the Author of “ Not Without Thorns,” | 


CRAMLEIGH COLLEGE: a New Novel. By Hevny | 





| W. ISBISTER AND CO.’'S NEW BOOKS. 
‘THROUGH NORMANDY. By Karuertne 


8. Macqvom, Author of “Patty,” éc. With Map aud Ninety Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 12s, 


THIRD THOUSAND. 


‘MY MOTHER and I. By the Author of 


“John Halifax, Gentleman.” Post 8yo, 103 6d. 


LEWSIANA; or, Life in the Outer Hebrides, 


With Lllustrations. Crown 8vo. (/aunediately. 


‘ 
ia v v: e 
SOUTH by WEST; or, Winter in the Rocky 
Mountains and Spring in Mexico. Edited by the Rev. Canon KinasLey. With 
numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 16s. 
“One of the most fresh and pleasant, and,in some respects, the most original, 
volumes of travel that has ever fallen from a young lady's pen." —TZimes. 
“ There is scarcely a page that is not well worth careful reading. And it must 
not be supposed that picturesque descriptions of scenery or graphic stories of 
| adventure fill the whole volume, The writer has as keen an eye for business as 


of Free for beauty; she is as good at statistics as at scenery."—/Pall Mall Gazette, 
By the Rev. C. Macrice Davies, D.D., Author 


THIRD AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


- - ae . 

IVAN DE BIRON;; or, the Russian Court in 
the Middle of the Last Century. By the Author of “Friends in Council.” Post 
8vo, 6s 6d. 

* Sir Arthur Helps has not neglected the opportunities offered by his story for 
| showing his especial strength, and we have to thank him for what is rare in these 
| days—a fresh, original, and instructive novel."—Times. 
| “An eminently readable book, It may take its place as one of the most accurate 
| of historical novels."—Spectator. 


| 
‘ a rl . . 
CROOKED PLACES: a Family Chronicle. 
} By EDWARD GARRETT, Author of “ Occupations of a Retired Life.” New and 
Cheaper Edition. With Ilustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Pe Full of incident, written in a bright, crisp, epigrammatic manner.”"—Noncon- 
formiést, 


: nist 
SERBIAN FOLK-LORE: Popular Tales 
Selected and Translated by Madame CSEDOMILLE MiATrovies. Edited, with 
an Introduction, by the Rev. W. DenTOoN, M.A., Author of “Servia and the 
Servians,” &. Post 8vo, 10s 6d. 
“ Excellent specimens of the class of stories to which they belong. It seems 
Strange that they should have waited so long for aa English interpreter, and it isa 
pleasure to flud that the translator has worked carefully and conscientiously."— 


Suturday Review, 

! 

LADY BELL: a Story of Last Century. By 
Saran TyrLer, Author of “Citoyenne Jacqueliae.” New and Cheaper 
Edition, with Ilustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. 

~A graceful and readable story, which enlists our affections by the daintiest of 

| heroines. It hasa spice of freshness which will commend it to those weary of 

\ what passes for pictures of modern life." —Ashenwum. 


SINS of TRADE and BUSINESS: a Sermon. 


3y the Hon. and Rey. Canon LyTreLToN, And the MORALS of TRADE, By 
HERBERT SPENCER, Crown 8yo, 2s 6d. 


‘The LIFE and TIMES of LOUISA, QUEEN 


| of PRUSSIA, By E. H. Hupson, Author of “Queen Bertha and Her Times,” 
| &c. 2 vols. crown S8vo, 21s. 

“From Queen Louisa the few scattered spirits in Germany, who first saw the 
evil that had been done to the nation by its acceptance of the spirit of the Revolu- 
tiou, derived an impulse that held them united till deliverance was complete—that, 
in one word, was influential in creating a new era for Germany. Her life, there- 
| fore, is European, It is, indeed, astonishing that till now no attempt has been 
e to give in English a really complete popular history of Prussia, with Queen 
,ouisa’s share in it made duly prominent; aud this Miss Hudson may be said to 
have supplied. Her introductory sketch gives all the preliminary knowledge that 
will be required by the mass of readers."—British Quarterly Review. 





W. ISBISTER and CO., 56 Ludgate Hill, London. 





In Two Volumes, demy 8vo. 


| The SCARLET SHAWL: a New Novel. By Rosenr’ GERALD, AND HIS FRIEND, THE 


DOCTOR: 
A RECORD OF CERTAIN YOUNG MEN'S EXPERIENCES. 
By the Rev. HENRY SOLLY. 
With ap Introductory Notice by LORD LYTTELTON. 
(Jn a few days. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 


BRITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 


N A T U R E, 
For AUGUST 20, and the following Numbers will contain FULL REPORTS of 
THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS, 

And of the ADDRESSES and PROCEEDINGS in the Different Sections, 
With the Namber for AUGUST 20 will be given a 
PORTRAIT OF PROFESSOR TYNDALL, 

Engraved on Steel by C. H. JEENs. 


With a NOTICE by Professor HELMHOLZ, forming the FOURTH of the SERIES 
of Lilustrated Articles on 


“SCIENTIFIC WORTHIES.” 


Published every Thursday, price 4d, by MACMILLAN and CO., Bedford Street, 
Strand, W.C. 








y= W of the NEW ALEXANDRA PALACE, with Plan 

and Description.—See the BUILDER of THIS WEEK (4d, or by post, 44d). 
It contains also Articles on Indian Public Works—Waste and Supply of Water— 
Temple Bar—Railways for Glasgow—Archwology in Bristol—Art and Sanitary 
Matters.—1 York Street, W.C.; and all Newsmen. 






| 
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ENGLISH CATALOGUE. 


BOOK-BUYERS wishing to obtain the fullest 
information respecting any Work published during the Years 
1863-1871 inclusive should order immediately the New Volume, 


just published, of 


| THE ENGLISH CATALOGUE OF BOOKS, 
| PUBLISHED DURING 1863 TO 1871 INCLUSIVE, 
Comprising also 
THE MOST IMPORTANT AMERICAN PUBLICATIONS. 


| This Volume, occupying over 450 Pages, shows the Titles of 32,000 NEW BOOKS 

P and NEW EDITIONS issued during Nine Years, with the Size, Price, and Pub- 

lisher’s Name; the LISTS of LEARNED SOCIETIES, PRINTING CLUBS, and 

other LITERARY ASSOCIATIONS, and the Books issued by them; as also the 

PUBLISHERS’ SERIES and COLLECTIONS—altogether forming an indispens- 

able adjunct to the Bookseller's Establishment, as well as to every Learned and 
Literary Club and Association. 


30s, half-bound. 


F BOOK-BUYERS SEEKING INFORMATION 
RESPECTING ANY WORK PUBLISHED DURING THE YEARS 1835-1862 
INCLUSIVE, 
Should buy the previous Volume of 
THE ENGLISH CATALOGUE, 
Of which only a few copies remain on sale. 


Strongly half-bound, price 45s. 


BOOK-BUYERS 


May also obtain the 
INDEX VOLUME TO THE ENGLISH CATALOGUE, 
1835 to 1862, 


In which they will find a complete classification of al] the Works in that Catalogue 

arranged alphabetically, on a novel, simple, and most convenient plan, which will 

enable the seeker to find at once all needful particulars respecting any Work on 
any subject he may be in search of. 


Strongly half-bound, price 26s. 


AN INDEX VOLUME TO THE ENGLISH 
CATALOGUE, 1863-1871, 


Is now in active preparation, and will be ready for publication in the course 
of a few months. 


BOOK-BUYERS 
Are also respectfully reminded that an 
ANNUAL SUPPLEMENT OF THE ENGLISH 
CATALOGUE 
Has been published for many years. 
That for the Year 1873 may now be had. 


It contains a COMPLETE LIST, alphabetically arranged, of all the WORKS 
PUBLISHED DURING the YEAR, and also a COMPLETE INDEX of 
SUBJECTS, on the same plan as the Index described above. 


Sent free by post, price 5s. 
Supplements, 1863, 1864, 1865, 3s 6d each ; 1866, 1867 to 1872, 5s each, may also 
be had. 


BOOK-BUYERS 


are invited to subscribe for the 
PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR AND GENERAL RECORD 
OF BRITISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE; 


Giving a transcript of the title-page of EVERY WORK PUBLISHED in GREAT 
BRITAIN, and EVERY WORK of INTEREST PUBLISHED ABROAD, with 
Lists of all the PUBLISHING-HOUSES. 


Published regularly on the Ist and 15th of every Month, and forwarded post free 
to all parts of the world on payment of 8s per annum. 


LONDON : 
SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, LOW, and SEARLE, 
188 FLEET STREET, E.C. 





——_—________ 
Dr. BUSHNELL’S NEW WORK. 
This day, in crown 8yo, price 5s. 


FORGIVENESS and LAW, Grounded in 


Principles Interpreted by Human Analogies. By Horace BUSHNELL, D.D. 
Author of “ Nature and the Supernatural,” “ The Vicarious Sacrifice.” &e, a 


Note.—In this work Dr. Bushnell sets forth the new views he now hol 
Atonement, withdrawing th sane Werk eo oe ee 
Sacrifice.” withdrawing those expressed in his former work on “ The Vicarious 


NEW WORK by the AUTHOR of “THE ECLIPSE OF FAITH.” 
Second Edition, in 8vo, price 12s. 


The SUPERHUMAN ORIGIN of the BIBLE 


INFERRED from ITSELF. By Henry Rogers, Author of “The Eclipse of 
Faith,” &c. 


NEW WORK by the AUTHOR of “THE PURGATORY OF SUICIDES.” 


OLD-FASHIONED STORIES. By Thomas 


COOPER. 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 


“We give a hearty welcome to Mr. Cooper's ‘Old-Fashioned Stories.’ To all 
Liberals, and especially to Lincolnshire men, Mr. Cooper's work will have 
peculiar interest.” — Westminster Review. = 


Now ready, Second Edition, with Portrait, Map, and Illustrations, large ¢ 
price 10s 6d, cloth. re 


LIFE, WANDERINGS, and LABOURS in 
EASTERN AFRICA. With an Account of the First Successful Ascent of the 
Equatorial Snow Mountain, Kilima Njaro, and Remarks on the East-African 
Slave Trade. By CHARLES NeW, of the Livingstone Search Expedition, 


“Mr. New was, in many places, the first European who had ever been seen by 
the natives, and his experiences, therefore, cannot fail to be of value."—Academy, 


“ We can cordially recommend the book.” —Z.raminer. 


COMPLETION of Dr. STOUGHTON’S ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY, 


The CHURCH of the REVOLUTION. By 


JouN StouGHTON, D.D. 8vo, 12s. The preceding volumes, viz. “The Church 
of the Civil Wars and the Commonwealth,” 2 vols., 25s, and “ The Church of 
the Restoration,” 2 vols., 25s, are still on sale. 


, “We have read every word of it with satisfaction. We recommend the volume 
in the frankest spirit, and wish it a wide circulation within the Church as well as 
without.""—John Bull, 3 


Just published, crown 8vo, price 5s. 


RELIGION NO FABLE: an Essay on the 
Adaptation of the Christian Religion to the Necessities of the Human Spirig. 
By JOSEPH SHENTON. 


London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 and 31 Paternoster Row. 


MR. SAMUEL TINSLEY’S 
LIST OF POPULAR NEW WORKS. 





FACT AGAINST FICTION: the Habits and 


Treatment of Animals practically considered. With some Remarks on Darwin, 
&c. By the Hon. GRANTLEY F. BERKELEY. 2 vols. 8vo, price 30s, 


WANDERING FIRES. By Mrs. M. C. 
DEsPARD, Author of “ Chaste as Ice, Pure as Snow.” 3 vols, 31s 6d, 


“ This chance of noble deeds will come and go 
Unchallenged, while you follow WANDERING FIRES 
Lost in the quagmire,.”— Tennyson, 


The LOVE that LIVED. By Mrs. Eiloart, 


Author of “ The Curate's Discipline,” “Just a Woman,” “ Woman's Wrong,” 
&c. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


MARY GRAINGER: a Story. 


LEIGH, 2 vols., 21s. 


The MAGIC of LOVE. By Mrs. Forrest- 


GRANT, Author of “ Fair, but not Wise.” 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


NEGLECTED : a Story of Nursery Education 


Forty Years Ago. By Miss JuLrA LUARD. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


OVER the FURZE. By Rosa Mackenzie 


KETT eg, Author of “ The Mistress of Langdale Hall,” &c. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


BORN TO BE A LADY. By Katharine 


HENDERSON, Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


LORD CASTLETON’S WARD. By Mrs. B. 


R. GREEN. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


ONLY SEA and SKY. 


By George 


By Elizabeth 


HINDLEY. 2 vols., 21s. (Just ready. 
In SECRET PLACES. By Robert J. 
GRIFFITHS, LL.D. 3 vols., 31s 6d. [Just ready. 


SAMUEL TINSLEY, 10 Southampton Street, Strand. 














LonpoN ;: Printed by JOHN CAMPBELL, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street, Strand; 
and Published by him at the “ SPECTATOR ” Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Straad, aforesaid, Saturday, August 15, 1874. 








